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WAR OF THE IDLE AGAINST THE BUSY. 
Nor the least of the troubles of a busy man is to pro- 
tect himself, as he sitteth in his home or goeth about 
the ways of the world, from the great banditti of the 
Idle. Does an idle man like conversation ; he ob- 
tains it, not from some man equally yawning and 
vacant with himself, but from some active and well- 
plenished mind, which cannot properly spare him a 
moment, though he generally contrives to take an 
hour. Say he dabbles in literature, and, in attempts 
at easy writing, makes as usual somewhat hard read- 
ing; to whom does he apply to get his diction trimmed 
and his work licked into shape, but to some poor 
overdriven steer of the press, whose every minute is 
required for his ordinary and unavoidable labour, or 
who can only spare for this supererogatory drudgery 
some intervals of leisure which he ought rather to 
spend in healthy exercise, or that (to him) greatest 
of all Inxuries, simple vacation of mind? The idle 
never think of plundering the idle: they are a set of 
luxurious dogs, and regard no booty as worth having, 
unless it be a serious deprivation to its former owners, 
An hour or two filched from a half-employed man, 
they regard as a very poor spoil. They know he can 
make it up at some other time. It is the fully or over- 
occupied man whom they like to prey upon. Five 
tainutes from such a person is a greater acquisition 
than a whole day from one who has only a little to do. 


A late eminent writer, who used to publish two or 


three novels every year, and was reputed to be one of 
the busiest of men, informed me that scarcely a day 
ever passed without his receiving some huge mauu- 
script or other, which he was requested to read and give 
his opinion of ; and, indeed, he said, he had far more 
employment of this kind put upon him than his whole 
time could have been sufficient to discharge. For some 
years, with his characteristic good nature, he would 
do what he could to gratify the applicants; but at 
length their demands became so overwhelming, that 
he found it necessary to reject them all on the plea of 
insufficient eyesight. On being defeated here, it is 
unquestionable that they would go to the next most 
busy author of the day, whoever he might be, and 
then to the next, and so on. Finding eagles shy, 
they would bang away at the capercailzies. In this 
they are something like their worthy fellow-loungers, 
the wayside curs, which, you may observe, never try 
to stop any thing that goes slowly, but yelp them- 
selves almost into convulsions at travellers who gallop. 

The idler, after dawdling as long as possible over 
breakfast and newspaper, takes cane in hand, and 
walks out upon a cruise against the peace of mankind 
—his interests entirely inconsistent with theirs, his 
aims entirely different; uncomfortable himself, he car- 
ries discomfort to every one; he is in fact a sort of 
public enemy. The professional or mercantile friend, 
who meets him on the way, assumes a brisker and 
busier air, and endeavours covertly to get upon a some- 
what faster pace, in order that he may be able to pass 
him in a hurry-flurry kind of way, without stopping 
totalk. The bandit, be it observed, likes to bring 
down a busy man, but there is a point of haste which 
defeats him. It seems a fixed principle in dynamics, 
that if you pass him at the rate of four miles an hour, 
he cannot lay hold of you. At that rate your button- 
hole is safe. Should he catch you, however, moving 
at an incautiously sober pace, he grapples at once, and 
is upon your quarter for half an hour's gossip, before 
you can help yourself. Even supposing you avoid be- 
ing boarded for a year at a time, he is always sure, 
at least, of your nod once a-day. That you cannot 
avoid, no more than a stage-coach can avoid the toll- 
bars, for he lies in the way, and will have it from 


you. I have sometimes got and given bows with indi- 
viduals of this kind, through groups of a dozen persons, 
whom I had caused to interpose as we passed: bows 
they were in eclipse; I would catch my man on the 
rise as he emerged, and only suppose a bow had taken 
place. To an idler who is ill off, a nod from a busy 
friend in passing is a great deal: it is news from the land 
of happiness—that is, of activity: it is a drop shaken 
over upon him from the jar of rapture. If he cannot 
bring you down for an hour’s talk, he will make 
himself comfortable for the day with a good nod. But 
the idlers in general are less easily satisfied. They 
will try every shift, invent devices innumerable, prac- 
tise all sorts of stratagems, to make a feasible invasion 
of your dominions. They hear a piece of unexpected 
and most astonishing news: in they come upon you 
with the wonder still hot upon their faces, and with 
all kinds of superfluous exclamations pour out their 
intelligence upon you. They have just seen an ad- 
vertisement of something that they thought would be 
for your advantage, and could not rest till they came 
to tell you of it. In any such case, they have you for 
an hour dead. But suppose you are so inconsiderate 
as to put some little commission upon them, or to en- 
gage in something of their proposing, and which re- 
quires a little of their attention, or simply tell them 
something that justifies a little anxiety on their part, 
then are you fairly runined—bankrupt—done for: you 
may now give up all other business, for this will hence- 
forth be the only thing you are permitted to attend to. 
The idler has you from morning till night; he fixes 
you in his fangs as the spider does the fly, absolutely 
riots upon your flesh and blood, nor leaves you so long 
as any thing besides the shell and the bone remain. 
Oh, my friends, be guarded against allowing the idler 
to gain a footing of this kind with you. Keep him 
far off with the chevaux-de-frise of civility. Never 
allow him to lend you any thing. Never tell him 
that you are unwell. All such matters lead to fresh 
attacks. You may repent the confession of a casual 
headache in the throes of chronic rheumatism, and a 
borrowed book in the perdition of as much time as 
might have sufficed to purchase a library. 
Shopkeepers, especially booksellers, and others of 
the more genteel traders, are peculiarly exposed to 
the attacks of the idle, who lounge in upon them at 
all times, and often seriously impede the progress of 
real business, if not absolutely prevent the approach 
of customers. Yet I am inclined to think—and surely 
it is no personal feeling which induces the supposition 
—that there is no busy man who is more tormented 
and more seriously injured by the idle, than the busy 
professor of letters. Authors are divided into two 
great classes—those who publish frequently, and those 
who never or hardly ever publish. The latter write 
not the less for their rare publishing. They write from 
very weakness of understanding. Their works are 
suppurations. Finding print difficult, or unattain- 
able, they contrive the next best expedient for mak- 
ing their labour not altogether in vain. Like the au- 
thors who lived before the invention of printing, they 
read their compositions to friends, with or without 
extenuating suppers, er impose bulky manuscripts 
upon them to be perused in private. Even one audi- 
tor is precious to the idle gentleman who writes for 
amusement, especially if that one be an author of any 
note. It never once occurs to him that the habitual 
author holds all the affairs of the press in as much ab- 
horrence as the doctor does his own drugs, and, in- 
stead of desiderating any concern with the blackened 
paper of another man, can hardly endure the sight of 
hisown. He thinks only of the pleasantness of get- 


‘ing praise from one who is himself much prai:ed. 


Having his work read by one whose own writings are 
extensively perused, seems to him the next thing to 
being extensively perused himself. Since he is to have 
only one stray reader now and then, he likes that he 
should be one of some importance. Thus the man 
who by his compositions can delight thousands, is often 
detained from that glorious employment, by a neces- 
sity in courtesy to be the reader of that which never 
could, by any possibility, give pleasure to a single hu- 
man being. Nor is it solely to gain a reader. The 
literary idler always entertains a kind of hope, that, 
by thrusting in a manuscript now and then before the 
eyes of a regular man of the press, some one of them 
will some day in some way or other catch print, as it 
were—just pop into types by mistake—and thus afford 
him the dear and long-longed-for pleasure of seeing his 
thoughts in another form than that wearisome and 
everlasting holograph. The patient wistfulness, the 
untiring laboriousness, the endless shapes of vanity 
and folly, which some men thus display before others, 
would, if carefully delineated, present a new and 
striking chapter in the science of human nature. 
Some are a great deal more easily dealt with than 
others. The least word of discouragement is sufficient; 
they assent hastily to the very first hint of dislike, and 
thrust the manuscript back into their pockets, fear- 
ful to provoke the telling of the whole truth. With 
such modest and diffideut natures there is a kind of 
pleasure in dealing. But others are of a very ditfe- 
rent temperament. Totally unacquainted with the 
extent of labour and experience, which, in addition to 
native ability, must go to the production of successful 
composition, they may have thrown off some sketchy, 
scrappy, endless, senseless, ill-concocted, ill-arranged 
stuff, which in their sublime it is good gh 
for the world, and this they bring to you, rather with 
a demand of your admiration, than a request of your 
judgment. With such gentlemen a vague and cour- 
teous sentence of insufficiency will not do: they 
must have particulars. You mention with much re- 
luctance one unfavourable peculiarity : they ques- 
tion it, battle it, and perhaps beat you out of it. You 
then present another: this they also contest. You 
all the time fight in the manacles of politeness and 
good nature, which of course gives them a great ad- 
vantage. In the end, perhaps, they leave you in 
rouch the same condition with the gentleman who did 
not like Dr Fell. You have declared you do not ap- 
prove of the article or the work, and yet you are 
shown to have not one good and valid reason for en- 
tertaining any such sentiment. The enraged author 
then quits your house, after having destroyed not a 
little of both your time and your tranquillity, and pro- 
claims every where that you have used him most abo- 
minably. 

Such are a few of the miseries arising from the war 
carried on by the idle against the busy. It is a war 
in which only one party can be worsted, for the assailants 
have nothing to luse, while the assailed have hardly 
any means of defence. Seeing that, as long as the idle 
exist, they will prey upon the busy, I would suggest 
that some means be devised for providing legitimate 
and useful employment for these unhappy persons. 
It is not desirable that they should enter the regular 
labour market, and, by virtue of their independent 
circumstances, undersell those who work for bread. 
There are innumerable other ways in which ‘they 
might at once benefit their species, and amuse them- 
selves. They might form great district societies for 


benevolent purposes, become the all-pervading mission- 
aries of knowledge and morality, or, like the knights 
of old, make a profession of succouring all that 
were injured and oppressed. 


If they were to do no- 
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thing more than interest themselves in persons who 
become idle through unfortunate circumstances—of 
whom every large town has always a large number, 
and a very pitiable class they are—and if by a little 
trouble they could form akind of medium by which such 
persons might regain employment, they would be doing 
a very considerable service to humanity. If those who 
have a literary ambition would content themselves 
with becoming the acting and presiding persons in lit- 
tle associations for diffusing literature, and in guiding 
the thoughts of useful writers to their proper objects, 
they would oblige instead of tormenting the public, 
and would:soon, I am persuaded, find more pleasure in 
one week of such employment, than in an age of fid- 
dle-faddle authorship. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE LABOURING 
AND OTHER CLASSES. 
WHATEVER may be the general causes which operate 
in reducing the wages and diminishing the comforts 
of a large proportion of the industrious classes of so- 
ciety, it may be considered a clearly established truth 
that a vast amount of the misery which is endured is 
produced by there being more people than there is 
work for, or, to use ancther phrase, by an unchecked 
and imprudent progressive increase in the numbers of 
the popniation.* “Scientific thinkers regard this 

lusion as established on the clearest evidence. 
How, then, is the principle of increase to be checked ? 
—ouly in one way: by enlightening the minds of the 
working classes, by inspiring them with feelings of re- 
spect, by teaching them the immense importance of 
habits of prudence, forethought, and self-control, to 
their own happiness—by giving them true notions 
of their situation as moral agents, responsible for the 
consequences of their actions, and endowed with 
powers which, if rightly used, make them to a great 
extent masters of their own destiny. 

It is a radical evil, that in the article of marriage 
men consider life as a lottery, and they rush into the 
most important of all ties, without making any provi. 
sion for discharging the obligations it lays upon them. 
This applies to the middle ranks as well as the lower. 
Thousands and tens of thousands marry every year 
who are scarcely able with their utmost efforts to keep 
their heads above the water, or whose earnings hardly 
suffice for their own subsistence. 

I would address a labourer who intended to marry 
thus :—You ure about to marry. Are you aware of 
the burdens you bring upon yourself by this step ? 
And have vou ar ble prospect of being able to 
meet them? If you have not, you sre preparing a 
life of privation and misery for yourself, your partner, 
and your offspring; and you are injuring the com- 
munity, first, by throwing upon it the burden of sup- 
patios those whom you ought to support, and next. 

y bringing labourers into a market that is already 
overstocked, to take food and employment from those 
who have not enough. 

You have at present, I shall suppose, 10s. per week. 
Now, a marriage produces on an average four children ; 
sometimes more than four, sometimes fewer ; but this 
is what a person of forethought ought to expect and 
provide for. In seven or eight years, then, you may 
calculate upon having five or six individuals to sup- 
port from your wages. If you do not look forward to 
this, you are shutting your eyes to your true situation, 
and incurring heavy obligations blindfuid. Will the 
same earnings which at present do little more than 
supply your own wants, besufficient to furnish food and 
clothes for six persons, and education for four of these, 
for a course of years? Will a family under such cir- 
cumstances not plunge you into extreme poverty ? 
But supposing that you are able, by hard labour and 
pening parsimony, to provide for your family while 

mn health, what happens.if you fall into a sickness of 

long duration, or if you die? Your wife, with three 
or four children to take care of, cannot even gain her 
own bread by her labour. She must live in misery ; 
your children will die of disease from insufficient nou- 
rishment; or growing up without education, and 
amidst all the temptations of want, will contract de- 
praved habits, and by their vices become a scourge to 
society, and a disgrace to their relations. 

Ninet-en-twentieths of the poverty and misery which 
we see in the world arise from some species of impro- 
vidence, chat is, from neglect of health, from want of 
diligence in improving the advantages we possess, or 
from want of due care in providing against those ac- 
cidents which every one knows he is exposed to; and 
improvideuce, again, has its root, wo no small ex- 
tent, in our ignorance of the true conditions of our ex- 
istence, and the laws of our nature. In illustrating 
this by an ideal sketch, I shall take the case of an in- 
dustrious mechanic who begins to earn 16s. per week 
at the age of 18. 1 shail show what he might accom- 


* What follows on this most important subject is the substance 
of an article which appeared originally in the Scotsman newspaper, 
November 1830, and subsequently published as a pamphlet, en- 
titled ** The Seotsman’s Advice to the Labouring Classes, &c.” 
Black, Evtinburgh. 


plish by living economically, and deferring marriage 
till he was 28. 

Let us suppose that he ix able to live upon 12s, 6d. 
per week, and place 3s. 6d. in a savings’ bank: his 
stock, including interest, would amount in ten years 
to about L.100. 1 have heard of journeymen mecha- 
nics who bave accumulated a larger sum in the same 
number of years. I shail take it for granted that he 
expends L.30 of this money at his marriage in fur- 
nishing his house, and that L.70 remain to meet con- 
tingencies. 

As others are now dependent on his health, his first 
care should be to make a provision against sickness ; 
but in order to keep his stuck entire, I shall take for 
granted that he effects this by « weekly contribution, 
which need not exceed fourpence for himself and his 
wife both. 

The second casualty to which he should look for- 
ward is the infirmity of old age, which so often ren- 
ders a man unfit for labour. The best mode of 
providing against this calamity is by an Perey | sufti- 
cient to keep himself, and his wife, if she is living, 
above want. Such annuities are now embraced in the 

lan of benefit societies. According to a table calcu- 
ated by Mr Fiulaison, for goveroment, a sui of 
L.17, 1s. 9d. paid at once (vr an annual payment of 


9s. Gd.) by a man at the age of 28, will obtain for him | 


an annuity of L.20 perannum, for whatever number 
of years he may live beyond the age of 68. By layiug 
out L.17, therefore, he can effectually secure himselt 
against want in his old age; and I shall assume that 
he disposes of L.17 of his stock in this manner. 

The third casualty he should provide against re- 
gards his wife. He may die and leave her a widow, 
unable to gain a shilling for herself, because encum- 
bered with a family. The misery which ensues in 
such a conditivn is often great; and it is heartless in 
any man to expose to it the woman who has been the 
partner of his life, and whom he took from a situation 
where she was more independent and secure. Now, 
this and other calamities atcendant on the uncercainty 
of life have been subjected to calculatiun, and data 
have been obtained for making provision against them. 
I find from a table in the volume published by the 
Highland Society, that a man of 28, by paying down 
L.32, 12s. in one sum, may secure for his wife (sup- 
posing her age to be the same) an annuity of 1.10 
per annum for life, in the event of her being leit a 
widow, at whatever period it may happen. It is now 
very common in the middle ranks for a man toinsure 
a sutn on his own life, to be paid at his death, to his 
widow or other relations ; but in my opinion the plan 
of purchasing an anuuity is better; because a smaller 
sum will answer the same purpose when it depends 
on the chance of survivorship, and because women 
often want the business-knowledge necessary for mak- 
ing a prudent use of a large sum received at once. 

I mentioned that a marriage produces on an average 
four children. On this number an individual ought 
to reckon. Now, let me suppose that the first is born 
within two years after marriage. This child depends 
on you for its support; and if you die before it is able 
to shift for itself, before itis fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, it must either starve, or be thrown upon casual 
charity, or the bounty of relations who have probably 
nothing to spare. The chances of your death hap- 
pening within a few years, may be small; but the 
expense of providing against them is small in propor- 
tion, and the misfortune, when it tal's upon the child, is 
not the less heavy for being uncertain. What are your 
duties in such circumstances ?—to insure your child 
aguinst the misery resulting from the loss of its natural 
guardian and supporter. This can be done most eco- 
nomically and conveniently by securing a small con- 
tingent annuity to it, of 3s. per week tur instance, up 
to its fifteenth year, only payable, of course, in the 
event of your death happening befure it reaches that 
age. [ have no tables which exhibit the cost of such 
an annuity, but supposing the purchase to be made at 
the end of the first year of the child’s lite, and when 
its father’s age is 30, I infer from some rough calcula- 
tions that the price would not much exceed L.5. Five 
therefore, deposited in the first year of a child's 
ife, would protect it from the severest calamity which 
impends over it—the misery and desticution agising 
from the death of a father. When so small a sum 
will accomplish so great a good, how powerful an in- 
ducement is presented to parents to make every pus- 
sible sacrifice to give their child this advantage ! 

A similar deposit of tive pounds would be requisite 
at each addition made to the family ; and as a mar- 
riage is assumed to produce on an average four chil- 
dren, the whole sum expended under this head would 
be L.20. Ido not include those children which die 
withi» the first year, and the calculation applies only 
to ordinary cases. When the number of children 
amounts to six, eight, or ven, the additional burdens 
imposed on the parents, in such circumstances, must 
be met by additional economy or exertiuns. 

The whole sum thus required w afford a working 
man a reasonable degree of security against the casual- 
ties of fe for himself and his family, woula be— 
Annuity for himself in vid age, ° L.17 
Annuity for his widow, 33 
Provision for four children, 20 
L.7v 
I have taken for granted that the young man saves 
the money necessary to bear this expenditure while 


he lives single, and it follows that marriage shall be 


postponed till the sum is obtained. In some cases the 
female may have saved a httle money; in others a 
small sum may have come to one of the parties by in- 
heritance ; and in others the deficiency might be sup- 
plied by strict economy in the first years of marriage, 
while the family is small. But the wisest course, in 
all cases, would be to ider the p ion of the 
sum by the parties jointly, as indispensable, before 
the bonds of matrimony are tied. 

Marriage, however, often brings careful and frugal 
habits with it; and a couple who started with less 
than the full amount, and were inclined to make up 
their leeway by subsequent y, might proceed 
in this way. ‘The provision for old age (1.20 per an- 
num, or 8s. per week) might be divided into four por- 
tions of each. As soon as L.4, 6s. could be spared, 
one of these might be purchased, and 2s. per week 
thus secured. A year or two afterwards, a second por- 
tion might be bought, and the allowance consequently 
enlarged to 4s. A third instalment would increase it 
to Gs., and a fourth to 8s., or L.20 per annum. If 
other demands were pressing, some might stop short 
at the second payment, and others atthe third. Four 
shillings per week, though a small sum to subsist on, 
is a great deal when it stands between an old man and 
absolute want, or whatis nearly as bad toan honourable 
mind—charity. The widow’s annuity, and the pro- 
vision for children, might be purchased by instalments 
in the same way; but it must always be remembered 
that the longer the purchase is deferred, the greater 
the sum required. 

The system of annuities and endowments I have 
been describing is quite as necessary for the middle 
classes as the lower; at least for all persons belonging 
to the latter who have no property or capital to rely 
on. But there is one additional provision required in 
their case—for unmarried daughters. There is not 
a more helpless and unfortunate being in the world 
than a young woman genteel!ly educated, reared amidst 
all the retinements and luxuries of polished life, and 
not instructed in any method of gaining her subsist- 
ence when she loses the shelter of the paternal roof. 
Many unhappy marriages, and many degrading sacri- 
fices, are mode by young ladies in this situstion, from 
the mere dread of want. Nothing can prove more 
clearly how ignorant men are of their duties, than that 
we every day see examples of parents who love their 
daughters, throwing them upon the mer ies of the 
world in this way, without any adequate idea of the 
flagrant cruelty and wickedness of their conduct. 

It will be said that in the present state of wages the 
savings I have supposed a labourer to make are outof 
the question. 1 admit this w some exteut; yet good 
is done when a sound principle is brought home to 
men’s understandings, though some practical difficul- 
ties should stand in the way of its adoption. Ic will 
not be denied that there are many labourers and me- 
chanics whose earnings exceed the sum | have as- 
sumed ; let these act upon my suggestions, and the 
result will at jeast benefit themselves. But in point 
of fact, when journeymen mechanics were earning a 
guinea a-week some years ayo, they lett their families 
as much exposed to the casualties of life as at present, 
from not knowing bow their savings could be appliea 
to such a purpose. Even in the case of those whoare 
worst paid, if the husband with his wife and three or 
four children can subsist on his wages alone, the same 
individual, when living single, should surely be able 
to lay up a little. If a man cannot save 1.100 be- 
tore marriage, he may save L.30; and L.30 applied as 
I propose will go a certain length in warding off po- 
verty and misery. Further, if he cannot collect the 
requisite sum in seven years, he may doit in ten or 
fourteen ; and it is surely better to maxe a prudent 
marriage at thirty or thirty-five, than a rash and per- 
haps ruinous one at twenty. 

ly aim is to convert the virtue of prudence in this 
particular, into pounds, shillings, and pence—to hold 
out a definite object to him, requiring a definite sum 
for its accomplishment. I neither counsel him to live 
single till he is twenty-one years of age, nor till he is 
tweuty-eight; I simply advise him to abstain from 
marriage till he has saved a sum sufficient to secure 
his wife against the evils of widowhood, his children 
against the miseries of orphanage, and himself against 
the misfortunes of infirm old I ask him not te 
consider whether the country is thickly or thinly peo- 
pled, but to take @ rational view of his own situatiun. 

The system [ recommend would benetit the work- 
ing classes in two ways. First, it would diminish their 
numbers relatively to capital, and, as a consequence, 
their wages would rise. Secondly, it would rescue 
them and their families from extreme poverty, give 
them independence of characver, secure to all of them 
the advantages of education, and thus break down the 
barrier which confines them to the sphere they are 
born in, and precludes them from obtaining any of the 
higher prizes 1. che lottery of life. 

here is much truth in the Scottish proverb about 
the advantages of having a nest-egg. Many who have 
both the means and the disposition to save money have 
not acquired the habit, simply because they never 
made a beginning ; and a beginning probably was not 
made, because they had no specific object in view 
which they considered attainable with their limited 
means, By holding out to such persons a tangible 
good, we furnish them with a motive to begin the prac- 
tice of economy ; and the habit once implanted, will 
contribute to make them frugal, provident, and or- 
derly through life. 
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Were the suggestions | have made adopted, were 
the whole working classes to operate upon them, I 
have no hesitation in saying that nine-tenths of all 
the poverty, misery, and crime, which we see around 
us, would disappear. We would in fact find ourselves 
in a new world, full of intelligence, rye and good 
order, in which life and property would be ten times 
more secure, happiness more equally distributed, and 
an adwirable foundation laid for the further meliora- 
tion of the lot of mankind.” 


THE STAGE COACH. 
[py Rs opte.*] 
AmonesT those whom great successes in trade had 
raised to considerable opulence in their native city, 
was a family of the name of Burford ; and the eldest 
brother, when he was the only surviving partner of 
that name in the firm, was not ableto indulge himself 
in many splendid luxuries, but to provide amply for 
his children. His only daughter had been adopted, 
when very young, by her paternal grandmother, whose 
fortune was employed in her son’s trade. She was a 
thoughtless woman, and differed very much from the 
mother of her grandchild. Vanity was her ruling 
passion, and this she fostered in Annabel by every 
means in her power. She gave her elegant dresses, 
and had her taught only showy accomplishments. 
She delighted to hear her speak of herself, and boast 
of the compliments paid her on her beauty and talents. 

Suddenly the family were plunged at once into com- 
parative poverty, by the ruin of some of Burford’scor- 
respondents abroad, and the fraudulent conduct of a 
friend in whom he had trusted. Ina few short weeks, 
therefure, the ruined grandmother and her adopted 
child, together with the parents and their boys, were 
forced to seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, and 
live on the slender marriage setilement of Burford’s 
amiable wife. It having been unjustly imagined that 
there was fraudulency in the bankruptcy, Burford ex- 
perienced great difficulty in procuring a certificate. 
But at length he learned that matters were in train to 
enable him to go into business again, with restored 
credit and renewed prospects, 

In the meanwhile, Annabel, who had been passing 
several months at the house of a schoolfellow some 
miles from her father’s dwelling, and who had felt the 
deepest mortification at the blight in her worldly pro- 
spects, prepared to return home. ‘To add to her mor- 
tification, she was compelled to return by herself in a 
public coach ; but she had now no pretensions to travel 
other wise, and found it necessary to submit to circum- 


ces. 

In the coach were one young man and two elderly 
ones ; and her companions seemed so willing to pay 
her attention, and make her journey pleasant to her, 
that Annabel, who always believed herself an object 
of admiration, was soon convinced that she had made 
a conquest of the youth, and that the others thought 
her a very sweet creature. She therefore gave way 
to all her loquacious vivacity; she hummed tunes in 
erder to show that she could sing; she tovk out her 
pencil and sketched wherever they stopped to change 
horses, and talked of her own 4oudoir, her own maid, 
and all the past glories of her state, as if they still ex- 
isted. In short, she tried to impress her companions 
with a high idea of her consequence, and as if unusual 
and unexpected circumstances had led her to travel 
incog., while she put in force all her attractions against 
their peor condemned hearts. What an odious thing 
is a coquette of sixteen !—and such was Annabel Bur- 
ford. Certain it is, that she became an object of great 
attention to the gentlemen with her, but of admira- 
tion, probably, to the young man alone, who, in her 
youthful beauty, might possibly overlook her obvious 
defects. During the journey, one of the elderly gen- 
tlemen opened a basket which stood near him, con- 
taining some fine hothouse grapes and flowers. 
“ There, young lady,” said he w her, “ did you ever 
see such fruit as this before?” “Oh dear yes, in my 
papa’s grapery.” “Indeed! But did you ever see 
such fine flowers ?” ‘‘ Oh dear yes, in papa’s succes- 
sion-houses, There is nothing, I do assure you, of 
that sort,” she added, drawing up her head with a look 
of ineffable conceit, ‘‘ that I am not accustomed to :” 
—condescending, however, at the same time, to eat 
some of the grapes, and accept some of the flowers. 

It was natural that her companions should now be 
very desirous of finding out what princess in disguise 
was deigning to travel in a manner so unworthy of her; 
and when they stopped within a few miles of her 
home, one of the gentlemen, having discovered that 
she was known to a passenger on the top of the coach, 
who was about to leave it, got out, and privately asked 
him who she was. “ Burford! Burford!” cried he, 
when he heard the answer; “‘ what! the daughter of 
Burford the bankrupt?” “Yes, the same.” With 
a frowning brow he re-entered the coach, and, when 
seated, whispered the old gentleman next him; and 
both of them, having exchanged glances of sarcastic 
and indignant meaning, looked at Annabel with great 
significance. Nor was it long before she observed a 
marked change in their manner towards her. They 
answered her with abruptness, and even with reluct- 
ance; till at length the one who had interrogated 
her acquaintance on the evach said in a sarcastic tone, 


* Abridged from ‘‘ [lustrations of Lying, in all its branches, by 
A-nelia Opie.” 2 vols. London, Longman, 1825, 


© T conclude that you were speaking just now, young 
lady, of the fine things which were once yours. You 
have nograperies and succession-houses now, | take it.” 
“‘ Dear me! why not, sir ?” replied the conscious girl, 
in a trembling voice. ** Why not !—why, are you not 
the daughter of Burford the bankrupt?” Never was 
child more tempted to deny her parentage than An- 
nabel was; but though with great reluctance she 
faltered out “ Yes; and, to be sure, my father was 
once unfortunate ; but”—here she looked at her young 
and opposite neighbour; and seeing that his look of 
admiring respect was exchanged for one of ill-sup- 
pressed laughter, she felt irresistibly urged to add, 
* But we are very well off now, I assure you ; and our 
present residence is so pretty! Such a sweet gar- 
den! and such a charming hothouse we have!” 
“ Indeed !” returned the old man, with a significant 
nod to his friend ; “well, then, let your papa take 
care he does not make his house too hot to hold him, 
and that another house be not added to his list of resi- 
dences.” Here he laughed heartily at his own wit, 
and was echoed by his companion. ‘ But, pray, how 
long has he been thus again favoured by fortune?” 
“Ob dear! I cannot say; but for some time; and I 
assure you our style of living is—very complete.” “ I 
do not doubt it; fur children and fools speak truth, 
says the proverb; and sometimes,” added he in alow 
voice, “the child and the fool are the same person.”’ 
So, so,” he muttered aside to the other traveller, 
“ gardens! hothouse! carriage !—swindling specious 
rascal!” But Annabel heard only the first part of the 
sentence ; and being quite satisfied that she had re- 
covered all her consequence in the eyes of her young 
beau by two or three white lies, as she termed them 
(flights of fancy in which she was apt to indulge), she 
resumed her attack on his heart, and continued to con- 
verse, in her most seducing manner, till the coach 
stopped, according to her desire, at a cottage by the 
road-side, where, as she said, her father’s groom was 
to meet her, and take her portmanteau. The truth 
was, that she did not choose to be set down at her own 
humble home, which was at the farther end of the 
village, because it would not only tell the tale of her 
fallen fortunes, but would prove the falsehood of what 
she had been asserting. When the coach stopped, she 
exclaimed, with well-acted surprise, ‘‘ Dear me ! how 
strange that the servant is not waiting forme! But 
it does not signify ; I can stop here till he comes.” She 
then left the coach, scarcely greeted by her elderly 
companions, but followed, as she fancied, by looks of 
love from the youth, who handed her out, and ex- 
pressed his great regret at parting with her. 

The parents, meanwhile, were eagerly expecting her 
return; for though the obvious defects in her charac- 
ter gave them the greatest uneasiness, and they were 
resolved to leave no measures untried in order to 
eradicate them, they had missed her amusing viva- 
city ; and even their low and confined dwelling was 
rendered cheerful, when, with her sweet and bril- 
liant tones, she weit carolling about the house. 
Annabel was therefore clasped to those affectionate 
bosoms, for which her unprincipled falsehoods, born 
of the most contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh 
trials and fresh injuries: for her elderly companions 
were her father’s principal and relentless creditors, 
who had been down to Wynstaye on business, and 
were returning thence to London; intending, when 
they arrived there, to assure Sir James Alberry, a 
friend of Burford’s father who resided in London, and 
wished to take him into partnership, that they were no 
longer averse to sign his certificate; being at length 
convinced he was a calumniated man. But now all 
their suspicions were renewed and confirmed ; since it 
was easier for them to believe that Burford was still 
the villain which they always thought him, than that 
so young a girl should have told so many falsehoods 
at the mere impulse of vanity. They therefore became 
more inveterate against her poor father than ever; 
and though their tirst visit to the metropolis was to 
the gentleman in question, it was now impelled by a 
wish to injure, not to serve him. How differently 
would they have felt. had the vain and false Annabel 
allowed the coach tw set her down at her father’s 
lowly door ! 

hen Annabel was alone with her grandmother, 
she ventured to communicate to her what a fearful 
consciousness of not having done right had led her tu 
conceal from her parents; aud after relating all that 
had passed relative to the fruit and flowers, she re- 
peated the cruel question of the old man, “ Are you 
not the daughter of Burford the bankrupt ?” and 
owned what her reply was : on which her grandmother 
exclaimed, with great emotion, ‘ Unthinking girl, you 
kuow not whatinjury you may have done your father !” 
She then asked for « particular description of the per- 
sons of the old men, saying, ‘* Well, well, it cannot 
be helped now—I may be mistaken ; but be sure not 
to tell your mother what you have told me.” 

For some days after Annabel’s return, all went on 
well, and their domestic felicity would have been so 
complete, that Burford and his wife would have much 
disliked any idea of change, had their income been 
sufficient to give their boys good education; but as 
it was only just sufficient for their maintenance, they 
looked forward with anxious expectation to the arri- 
val of a summons to Londun, and to their expected 
residence there. 

At length a letter arrived trom Sir James Alberry, 
who wrote as follows :—“ Sir, All connection between 
| us is for ever at an end; and I have given the share 


in my business, which was intended for you, to the 
worthy man who has so long solicited it. I thought 
that I had done you injustice, sir; 1 wished chasis 
to make you amend3. But I find you are what you 
are represented to be, a fraudulent bankrupt; and 
your certificate now will never be signed. Should you 
wonder what has occasioned this change in my feel 
ings and proceedings, I am at liberty to inform you 
that your daughter travelled in a stage coach, a few 
days ago, with your two principal creditors; and I 
am desired to add, that children and fools speak truth. 
—JAMES ALBERRY.” 

When Buriord had finished reading this letter, it 
fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands convul- 
sively together, he exclaimed, ‘* Ruined and disgraced 
for ever!” then rushed into his own chamber. His 
terrified wife followed him with the unread letter in 
her hand, looking the inquiries which she could not 
utter. ‘* Read that,” he replied, “and see that Sir 
James Alberry deems me a villain!” She did read, 
and with a shaking frame; but it was not the false 
accusation of her husband, nor the loss of the ex. 
pected partnership, that thus agitated her firm nerves 
and firmer mind; it was the painful conviction that 
Annabel, by some means unknown to her, had been 
the cause of this mischief to her father; a conviction 
which considerably increased Burford’s agony, when 
she pointed out the passage in Sir James’s letter al- 
luding to Annabel, who was immediately summoned, 
and desired to explain Sir James’s mysterious mean- 
ing. ‘Dear me! papa,” cried she, changing colour, 
1 am sure, if I had thought—l am sure I could not 
think—nasty, ill-natured old man! I am sure I only 
said—” “ But what did you say ?” cried her agitated 
father. “TI can explain all,” said his mother, who 
had entered uncalled for, and read the letter. She 
then repeated what Annabel had wold, but softening 
it as much as she could; however, she told enough 
to show the agonising parents that their child was 
not only the canse of disappointment and disgrace w 
them, but a mean, vain-glorious, and despicable liar ! 
“The only amends which you can now make us,” 
said Burford, “is to tell the whole truth, unhappy 
child ! aud then we must see what can be dove; for 
my reputation must be cleared, even at the painful 
expense of exposing you.” Nor was it long before 
the mortified Annabel, with a heart awakened to con- 
trition by her mother’s gentle reproofs, and the tender 
teachings of a mother’s love, made an ample coufes- 
sion of all that had passed in the stage coach ; on hear. 
ing which, Burford instantly resolved to set off for 
London. But how was he two get thither? He had 
no money; as he had recently been obliged to pay 
some deits of his still thoughtless and extravagant 
mother ; nor could he bear to borrow of his neigh- 
bour what he was afraid he might be for some time 
unable to return. ‘ Cruel, unprincipled girl !” cried 
he, as he paced their little room in agony; “ see to 
what misery thou hast reduced thy father! LUow- 
ever, I must go to London immediately, though it be 
on foot.” “ But will not writing to Sir James be 
sufficient ?” ‘No. My appearance will corroborate 
my assurances only tuo well. The only writing ne- 
cessary will be a detail from Aunabel of all that 
passed in the coach, and a confession of her fault.” 

The next day, having procured the necessary docu- 
ment from Annabel, Burford set off on his journey, 
intending to travel occasionally on the tops of coaches, 
being well aware that he was not in a state of health 
to walk the whole way, though he took care to con- 
ceal from his wife how much his distress of mind had 
weakened his frame. 

In the meanwhile, Sir James Alberry, the London 
merchant, to whom poor Burford was then pursuing 
his long and difficult journey, was beginning to sus- 
pect that he had acted hastily, and perhaps unjxstly. 
He had written his distressing Jetter in the moments 
of his first indignation, on hearing the statement or 
the two creditors, and he had moreover written it 
under their dictation; and as the person who had 
long wished to be admitted into partnership with him 
happened to call at the same time, and had taken ad- 
vantage of Burford’s supposed delinquency, he had 
without further hesitation granted his request. But 
Sir James, though a rash, was a kind-hearted man; 
therefore, when his angry feelings had subsided, the 
rebound of them was in favour of the poor accused, 
and he reproached himself for having condemned and 
punished a supposed culprit, before he was even heard 
in his defence. Therefore, having invited Burford’s 
accusers to return to dinner, he went in search of his 
wife, wishing but not expecting his hasty proceeding 
to receive the approbation of her candid spirit and dis- 
criminating judgment. ‘“ What is all this?” cried 
Lady Alberry, when he had done speaking. “Is it 
possible that, on the evidence of these two men, who 
have shown themselves inveterate enemies of this poor 
bankrupt, you have broken your promise to him, and 
pledged it to another?” ‘“ Yes; and my letter to 
Burford is gone. I wish I had shown it to you before 
it went; but surely Burford’s child could not have told 
them falsehoods.” ‘ That depends on her education.” 

It was now arranged by Sir James and his lady to 
hear the account once more by Burford’s accusers 
when they came to dinner. They came, accompanied 


by Charles Danvers, whu was nephew to one of them, 
and he corroborated ali the circumstances, at the same 
time mimicking the airs of the young lady. Still this 
was not thought sufficient evideace, and Sir James 
and his lady, to arrive at the truth, resolved ou sew 
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ting off for Wales next day, to make investigations 

on the spot, accompanied by the uncle and nephew. 
As Lady Alberry was goivg to her chamber, on the 

second night of their journey, she was startled by the 

sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious raving, 


~ from a half-open door. “Surely,” said she to the 


landlady, who was conducting her, ‘there is some one 
very ill in that room.” ‘Oh dear! yes, my lady; a 
man who was picked up on the road yesterday. 
e had walked all the way from the heart of Wales, 
till he was so tired, he got on a coach; and he sup- 
poses that, from weakness, he fell off in the night ; and 
not being missed, he lay till he was found and brought 
hither.” ‘Has any medical man seen him?” ‘ Not 
; for our surgeon lives a good way off ; and as he had 
iis senses when he first came, we hoped he was not 
much hurt. He was abletotell us that he only wanted 
a garret, as he was very poor; and yet, my lady, he 
looks and speaks so like agentleman !” “ Poor crea- 
ture! he must be attended to, and a medical man sent 
for directly, as he is certainly not sensible now.” 
“ Hark ! he is raving again, and all about his wife, 
and I cannot tell what.” “I should like to see him,” 
said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned to- 
wards the afflicted; “‘ and I think I am myself no bad 
doctor.” Accordingly, she entered the roum just as the 
sick man exclaimed, in his delirium, “Cruel Sir 
James! I a fraudulent—Oh! my dearest Anna!” 
and Lady Alberry recognised, in the poor raving being 
before her, the calumniated Burford. “ I know him!” 
she cried, bursting into tears ; “* we will be answerable 
for all expenses.” She then went in search of Sir 
James ; and having prepared him as tenderly as she 
could for the painful scene which awaited him, she led 
him to the bedside of the unconscious invalid; then, 
while Sir James, shocked and distressed beyond mea- 
sure, interrogated the landlady, Lady Alberry ex- 
amined the nearly threadbare coat of the supposed 
rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched for the 
slenderly filled purse, of which he had himself spoken. 
She found there Sir James's letter, which had, she 
doubted not, occasioned his journey and his illness ; 
and which, therefore, in an agony of repentant feeling, 
her husband tore into atoms. In the same pocket he 
found Annabel’s confession ; and when they left the 
chamber, having vainly waited in hopes of being re- 
cognised by the poor invalid, they returned to their 
fellow-travellers, carrying with them the evidences of 
Burford’s scanty means, in corroboration of the tale of 
suffering and fatigue which they hadtorelate. ‘‘See!” 
said Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, and empty- 
ing the purse on the table; “are these signs of opu- 
lence ?—and is travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a 
proof of splendid living ?”—while the harsh creditor, 
as he listened to the tale of delirium, and read the con- 
fession of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which 
he had given to her falsehoods. 

But what was best to be done? To send for Bur- 
ford’s wife ; and tillshe arrived to nurse him, Sir James 
and Lady Alberry declared that they would not leave 
theinn. It was thereforeagreed that the nephew should 
go to Burford’s house in the barouche, and escort his 
wife back. Hedid so; and while Annabel, lost in pain- 
ful thought, was walking on the road, she saw the ba- 
rouchedriving up, with her young fellow-traveller in it. 
Asit requires great suffering to subdue such overween- 
ing vanity as Annabel’s, her first thought on seeing 
him was, that her youthful beau was a young heir, 
who had travelled in disguise, and was now come in 


state to make her an offer! She therefore blushed: 


with pleasure as he approached, and received his bow 
with acountenance of joy. But his face expressed no 
answering pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, he said 
his business was with her mother, who, alarmed, she 
scarcely knew why, stood trembling at the door; nor 
was she less alarmed when the feeling youth told his 
errand, in broken and faltering accents, and de- 
livered Lady Alberry’s letter. ‘ Annabel, then, must 
go with me!” said her mother, in a deep and solemn 
tone. Then, lowering her voice, because unwilling 
to reprove her before a stranger, she added, “ Yes, my 
child, thou must go, to see the effects of thy errors, 
and take sad, but salutary, warning for the rest of thy 
life. We shall not detain you long, sir,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Charles Danvers; “our slender 
wardrobe can be soon prepared.” 

When they reached the inn, the calmness of the 
wife was entirely overcome at the sight of Lady Al- 
berry, who opened her arms to receive her with the 
kindness of an attached friend ; whispering, as she did 
so, “ He has been sensible, and he knew Sir James; 
knew him as an affectionate friend and nurse !” 
“ Gracious heaven, I thank thee!” she replied, has- 
tening to his apartment, leading the reluctant Anna- 
bel along But he did not know them, and his wife 
was at first speechless with sorrow. Happily Bur- 
ford’s life was granted to the prayers of agonising af. 
fection; and when recollection returned, he had the 
joy of knowing that his reputation was cleared, that his 
angry creditors were become his kind friends, and 
that Sir James Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, 
that he could no longer prove his confidence in him by 
making him his partner. But notwithstanding this 
blight to his prospects, Burford blessed the event which 
had had so salutary an influence on his offending child, 
and had taught her a lessun which she was not likely 


to forget. 

The lesson was now indeed. Annabel 
found that she had not only, by her lies of vanity, de- 
prived her father of a lucrative business, but that she 


had exposed herself to the ridicule and contempt of 
that very being whom the wish to please had led her 
to err so fatally and contemptibly ; and in the depth 
of her humbled and contrite heart, she resolved from 
that moment to struggle with her besetting sins and 
subdue them. Nor was the resolve of that trying 
moment ever broken. But when her father, whose 
original destination had been the church, was led, by 
his own wishes to take orders, and was in process of 
time inducted into a considerable living, in the gift of 
Sir James Alberry, Annabel rivalled her mother in 
performing the duties of her new station; and when 
she became a wife and mother herself, she had a mourn- 
ful satisfaction in relating the above story to her chil- 
dren; bidding them beware of all lying, but more 
especially of that common lie, the Liz or Vanity, 
whether it be active or passive. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
TRAVELLING by the diligence has improved in France 
within the last twenty years, and was on the whole 
much superior to what I had previously expected it 
to be from the accounts of travellers. The diligences 
which I saw were as well built, and as elegant and 
commodious in their interior, as any of our English 
stage coaches. They consist of two coach bodies 
joined together, with a chaise body in front, the 
whole forming one piece ; but each division is entered 
by separate doors, and each place has a distinct price. 
The coupé, or front, is the dearest. Along the top 
there is piled an immense quantity of boxes and lug- 
gage, for the vehicle serves for the carriage of both 
goods and passengers. Sometimes, at a pinch, passen- 
gers are put on the top under the leather covering. 
This is called the imperial, and is a place truly horri- 
ble. The passenger sits on a little straw on a hard 
floor, with his head forced down almost to his knees, 
and is nearly suffocated with dust and heat. Bya 
misconception of the term imperial, my companion 
and myself were on one occasion trepanned into this 
cramping situation, during a journey of seventy miles, 
which we endured rather than lose our baggage, 
which was piled with the rest at one end, and which 
it was utterly impossible to get back. The dreadful 
sufferings of that night’s journey, jammed up as we 
were among a dozen of the lowest order of French- 
men, will never be effaced from my memory. The 
only comfort we felt was, that we were at least safe 
from personal robbery or insult; for the lower orders 
of French, whatever their faults may be, have not 
the meanness to pick pockets, which is a vice essen- 
tially English ; and on the occasion I am speaking of, 
we were treated with a degree of consideration and 
politeness which no Frenchman wuuld most likely ex- 
perience in similar company in Engiand. I mention 
this incident in order to put English travellers in 
France on their guard against allowing waiters or 
commissioners at inns to take places for them in the 
diligence. They should see the diligence themselves, 
and point out the exact seats they would like; and 
they will recollect, that, after fixing on a seat, they 

cannot change it. 

The diligences are still drawn by four or six wild- 
looking horses, with shaggy manes and tails, mounted 
in harness made almost entirely of ropes. The rate 
at which the vehicle moves is about seven miles an 
hour ; but this is only on flat parts of the road. At 
every inconsiderable rising ground, the passengers 
are asked by the conducteur to come out and walk ; 
and in this way I think I must have walked about 
ten miles between Calais and Paris. This incessant 
stopping to walk, and the continual stopping to show 
passports, and be examined by customhouse officers, 
with the tedious changing of horses, altogether causes 
an enormous loss of time. I observed that some of 
the better orders of French in travelling wear a species 
of linen shirt over their garments, only differing in 
shape from the smockfrocks worn by the peasantry 
of England by having a band round the waist. This 
kind of overall shirt, dyed of a blue colour, is exceed- 
ingly common among the working classes iu France, 
and is a contrivance admirably adapted to stand the 
rough and tumbling of French travelling. A good 
greatcoat would be utterly spoiled by a single journey 
on the Continent. Travelling in France by the dili- 
gence, teking either a good or a bad place, is much 
dearer than stage-coach travelling in England. It is, 
I think, from a third to a half higher in price, and is 
only in one respect better managed, namely, in the 
system of charging for drivers and conducteur along 
with the fare. The conducteur acts as guard, and 
often serves as interpreter and money-changer to the 


passengers under his charge. He is usually a light. 
made man, dressed in a short blue jacket, showing a 
bit of lace on the collar, with a hairy or cloth cap on 
his head. In general, he wears a blue linen shirt 
over all; but this he respectfully doffs on entering the 
inn to take his meals with the passengers. He bears 
no personal resemblance whatever to our English 
guards, of whom he has in most instances greatly the 
advantage, in point of alacrity and intelligence. 

While the rate of fares payable for places in the di- 
ligence is much higher than in this country, so also 
is the price higher of the various meals on the road. 
Dinner, without any liquor but small wines, costs 
about 3s. ; and what is called supper, but which in 
reality is only a cup of coffee and a bit of bread, is 
charged 10d., if two cups be taken, 20d. is the charge. 
The intrinsic value of the whole is not 3d., and con- 
sequently I consider that the 1s. 6d. usnally charged 
in England for tea, bread, cold meat, and other viands, 
is an infinitely cheaper charge. When the diligence 
stops at night for supper at an inn on the road, no- 
thing is to be had but coffee and bread. In fact there 
is a deplorable poverty in the exhibitious at the inns, 
both in point of food and accommodation. The whole 
of the passengers are usually ushered into the kitchen, 
where they take their coffee standing at a long coarse 
table, and where no attention whatever is paid to their 
comfort. I would strongly advise those who intend 
to travel by the diligence to Paris, to take a small 
basket of provisions along with them. However low- 
priced many things are in France, I do not consider 
that the traveller or temporary sojourner will reap 
any benefit from such acircumstance. To them most 
articles are dear, and the only difference betwixt Eng- 
lish and French charges which they will experience, 
is, that the payment to servants is far less in France 
than in England, where this forms a severe tax on 
travellers. 

The French diligences are in general more improved 
than the vehicles which are used in private travelling 
or in conveying fares through the streets of Paris. 
The omnibusses are the best made of the street ve. 
hicles, and differ little from the omnibusses now in 
such great requisition on the streetsof London. Coach, 
chaise, and gig building, in France, is at present a 
couple of centuries behind that of England ; and the 
art of making harness for horses seems at about that 
stage of advancement which it was in this country at 
the time of the Norman conquest. These things are, 
however, less conspicuous than the wretched system 
of driving. It would seem that in France the driver 
of a vehicle may take any side of the road he pleases. 
The consequence is, that on the streets of Paris you 
see omnibusses, cabriolets, fiacres, and private cha- 
riots, all driving about in confusion, darting from 
side to side perhaps fifty times in the length of a 
street, bolting through wherever there appears to 
be room. In short, a total want of order prevails, 
in respect of driving or riding on horseback. If the 
same recklessness were pursued in London, I am sure 
there would be hundreds of accidents from collisions 
daily. How strange it seems that so intelligent a 
people as the French should till this day have estn- 
blished no proper arrangement on this important 
matter of public safety ! 

I have mentioned that the picking of pockets is not 
practised in France, and to this I may here add that 
the traveller will very rarely have to complain of 
losing any of his luggage. In England you are con- 
tinually liable to be stripped of any stray article you 
possess, such as an umbrella, greateoat, or cloak, which, 
if left but for a moment on the top of a coach at night, 
are almost sure to be secreted or carried off. Indeed, 
the traveller in this country experiences a constant 
anxiety of mind in taking care of his luggage, which 
he frequently misses in spite of all his attention. 
Such is not the case in France, where there is not 
manifested that disposition to low thieving which is 
every where displayed in this country, or where the 
vigilance of the police perhaps tends to preserve pro- 
perty from violation. Assymptomatic of the general 
honesty and good behaviour of the people iu France, 
I may mention that in many parts of the public roads 
you will see boxes put up for the reception of letters 
for the post. They are fixed to a stake of wood, or toa 
wall, and are sometimes so far from any houses that 
they may be said to be without protection. Now, the 
curious question is, how does it happen that these 
letter-boxes are not destroyed or plundered? It is 
clear that if small wooden boxes of the same kind 
were put up at the sides of any of the roads in this 
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country, they would be demolished in four-and-twenty 
hours. It would be reckoned glorious fun to smash 
the box with a stone, and scatter the contents to the 
winds. 

One would be inclined to imagine from this general 
appearance of honesty and respect for public property 
in France, that the people were strongly affected by re- 
ligious feelings ; but this, I believe, would be a very er- 
roneous conclusion. From what came under my own 
observation, I consider that religious observance and 
devotional sentiment are nearly extinct in France. It 
is seldom that any body is seen in the churches, but a 
few old women, the greater part of whom seem to be 
of the poorest class. The priests are mostly raw lads, 
any thing but respectable in appearance, and their in- 
fluence over society seems to be completely gone. At 
distant intervals along the road-sides, in the midst of 
a few straggling trees, may be seen a tall crucifix with 
a figure of the Saviour as large as life ; but in all cases 
these fixtures are deserted, and falling into a state of 
decay. In one place I saw a recess in a wall by the 
road-side, in which sat a naked wooden figure painted 
of a pale fiesh colour; in front was a half door, so as 
to expose only the upper part of the figure, which was 
dirty and dilapidated, while the stone arch above, with 
the inscription “ Ecce Homo,” was broken and fall- 
ing into ruins: the exhibition was in the last degree 
miserable and melancholy. I wish those who talk 
about the desecration of the Sabbath in Great Britain 


_were to pass a Sunday in France. It would probably 


serve to make them thankful for their mercies all the 
rest of their lives. In France all the shops are open 
on Sunday ; and you see carpenters, smiths, and other 
artizans, at work. Indeed, you see no difference be- 
twixt Sunday and any other day, except that there is 
a little more gaiety among the people. At Rouen, on 
a Sunday, I remarked that a few of the shopkeepers 
kept a single shutter on the middle of their windows, 
1 suppose by way of showing regard to the sacred cha- 
racter of the day. On the Sundays, many of the mar- 
kets are held. One Sunday morning in a country 
town, I saw the great square crowded with country 
women with their baskets, and each, after disposing 
of her wares, went for a few minutes into a neighbour- 
ing church, in which service was going on as early as 
six o’clock. By this unhappy prostration of the Sab- 
bath, the French artizan may be said to have no re- 
gular cessation from labour. How thankful may the 
poor man in this country be, that he is insured by law 
one day of rest in every seven !—and it is sincerely to 
he hoped that he may never be deprived of so invalu- 
able a boon. 

Much as things have improved in France of late 
years, the people, as I have already mentioned, still 
labour under many deficiencies, have many useful arts 
to learn, many things to procure, before they can be 
said to stand on an equality of condition with the in- 
habitants of Great Britain. I will here notice a few 
of the more obvious deficiencies, in order to show the 
state of advancement in the possession of ordinary 
comforts. Iron appears to be very scarce. In many 
places you will see harrows with wooden teeth. Iron 
is, however, not only scarce, but ill manufactured. 
The table-knives are coarse, sometimes execrable. I 
have seen a knife laid on the table of a splendid hotel, 
not better than a piece of old iron hoop stuck in a 
coarse wooden handle. Such a wretched knife could 
nowhere be found in England. The locks, the hinges, 
and the handles of dvors, are likewise clumsy and very 
badly finished. I have noticed chests of drawers with 
locks about as large as those which would be used on 
stable-doors in England. In Paris, the gas-fittings 
and furniture are very coarse ; the brasswork of the 
lustres would disgrace the handicraft of an apprentice 
twelve months at his business. Large Baltic timber 
seems unknown. Every description of woodwork is 
composed of small native hardwood. There does not 
seem to be sufficient wood in the country to lay the 
floors of the houses. By far the greater proportion of 
rooms and passages are laid with red tiles, and that 
from the ground to the garret. Linen goods appear 
tu be unknown for domestic purposes. Cotton, or ca- 
lico cloth, is in universal use. Towels, tablecloths, 
sheets, and every other article of this kind, are made 
of cotton, and are of the most trashy fabric. In some 
of the first-rate hotels in Paris you will see tablecloths 
measuring twenty feet long, the price of which in Eng- 
land would not be above threepence a-yard. The 
whole of the domestic napery in France, that I saw, 
seemed to be made of stuff no better than the material 
used in England for lining clothes. A good towel is 


not more rarely to be met with than a piece of soap ; 
and I take this opportunity of advising every person 
about to set out for France, to take by all means a 
small cake of English soap in his pocket. 

The French appeared to me to be entirely ignorant 
of some of our most obviously useful household articles. 
For instance, they have not that piece of bedroom 
furniture called a basin-stand. In the bedrooms of 
even the best houses, you invariably find the basin for 
washing placed on the top of a low chest of drawers. 
At some of-the inns we stopped at on the road, we could 
not even command a basin, and had to wash ourselves 
out of small oval custard dishes. There seems also 
to be a destitution of some of our most useful woollen 
goods. Blankets are rarely to be met with. The co- 
verings to the beds are generally made of cotton thicken- 
ed like a piece of plush, and sometimes you will get a 
thick silken quilt laid over all; but the warmth of 
English blankets is not to be obtained from these 
make-shifts. Covering the floors of apartments with 
carpets seems to be an unknown practice. Carpets 
are not seen even in the royal palaces, in which the 
bare hardwood floors are highly polished with wax. 
The chairs in universal use are of plain wood with 
rush bottoms, such as are used by the humblest cot- 
tagers in England. In no hotel, however splendid, is 
a hair-bottomed mahogany chair to be seen by the tra- 
veller. In the palaces, the chairs are of painted wood, 
with stuffed silk-covered seats. When there happens 
to be a fireplace in the apartment, which is seldom 
the case, the fire-irons and grate are such as would 
hardly be used by the poorest mechanic in this coun- 
try. The looking-glasses in use in France are often 
large and beautiful, but in the bedrooms they are of 
a small size, and are hung up against the wall. Dress- 
ing-glasses mounted in mahogany frames and stands, 
such as those used in all respectable houses in Eng- 
land, are nowhere to be found. 

To return to the furniture of the dining-room: 
Here you find some amusing deficiencies. There is no 
lack of dishes, but the whole of the stoneware in use 
is plain white delft, very thick and heavy. You never 
see any thing else than white stoneware coffee-cups, 
which are of a tall unhandy shape. Pepper-casters 
are totally unknown, and so are salt-cruets. Both 
pepper and salt are put on the tables in small white 
stoneware saucers, and you must lift both with your 
fingers or the points of your knives, for salt-spoons 
are among the things of which the French are still 
ignorant. At the hotel in which I lodged in Paris, tea- 
spoons were laid across the pepper and salt dishes, in 
deference, I suppose, to the wants of the English. 
Egg-spoons are of course unknown ; you are always 
expected to eat your egg at breakfast with the spoon 
which stirs your coffee. Sugar-tongs are likewise 
among the unknown things. Sugar is an article 
seemingly of great value. You never see a vessel 
full of it put on the table. To each person there is 
put down a little saucer, with three or four bits upon 
it, and this, which is your portion, you must lift with 
your fingers. ‘To speak correctly, I certainly saw 
one pair of sugar-tongs in France. It was at Dieppe, 
in the Hotel de l'Europe, kept by a person who had 
been long in England, and who had an English 
waiter. 

Such is a rough sketch of the deficiencies of the 
dwellings in France, according to English notions of 
what constitute deficiencies. I have told exactly what 
I saw and experienced, and, judging from my own 
impressions, I would say that the French are in many 
respects not farther advanced in the useful arts than 
the English were during the days of Elizabeth, or 
what the Scotch were eighty or ninety years since. 
With regard to some things, such as lizhting the 
public streets, the Scotch were at the same stage of 
advancement about the reign of James IV., some 
three or four hundred years ago. Nothing, I believe, 
would have such a powerful tendency to cure John 
Bull of his grumbling propensities as a visit to France, 
betwixt which country and England the most extra- 
ordinary contrast may be drawn. No man, indeed, 
can possibly appreciate the blessings enjoyed in this 
country, without seeing the state of things on the 
Continent. Every where we turn our eyes in Great 
Britain, we behold indications of the vast wealth and 
resources of the country, the triumphant superiority 
of its manufactures, the extensive and comparatively 
free system of its commerce and trade, and above all, 
the wonderful degree of and comfort enjoyed by 
the people individually. Let the traveller in France 
compare all this with what he sees around him—the 
widespread poverty and exhaustion of the nation; its 
want of an extensive system of canals and railways, 
steam-boats, docks, harbours, mercantile establish- 
ments, banks, insurance-offices, and similar proofs of 
opulence ; the obstacles existing on all sides to free- 
dom of trade and freedom of transport from place to 
place; the inferiority of almost every 


to the useful arts; and the total want of nearly every 
thing which can produce comfort in a dwelling-house. 
It would be almost too ridiculous to compare the well- 
furnished, carpetted parlours of an individual in the 
middle ranks in England, with the poor tile-floored 
apartments in the French domiciles, the furniture in 
any one of which would in general be dearly bought 
at twenty shillings sterling. 


THE RUNAWAY. 

THE second volume of Mr Audubon’s Biography of 
American Birds has now appeared, and, as we ex- 
pected, contains a large mass of original information 
respecting the more remarkable of the feathered deni- 
zens of the woods and plains, mountains and shores, 
of America, from Labrador to the Gulf of Florida. At 
intervals throughout the volume we are presented 
with sketches of the personal adventures of the author 
in prosecution of his enterprising pursuit. Among 
these agreeable episodes we find the following sketch, 
relative to the condition of the slave population in the 
Southern States, which will be perused with interest 
by vur readers. 


Never shall I forget the impression made on my mind 
by the rencontre which forms the subject of this arti- 
cle, and I even doubt if the relation of it will not ex- 
cite in that of my reader emotions of varied character. 

Late in the afternoon of one of those sultry days 
which render the atmosphere of the Louisiana swamps 
pregnant with baneful effluvia, I directed my course 
towards my distant home, laden with a pack consist- 
ing of five or six Wood Ibises, and a heavy gun, the 
weight of which, even in those days when my natural 
powers were unimpaired, prevented me from moving 
with much speed. Reaching the banks of a miry ba- 
you, only a few yards in breadth, but of which I could 
not ascertain the depth, on account of the muddiness 
of its waters, I thought it might be dangerous to wade 
through it with my burden ; for which reason, throw- 
ing to the opposite side each of my heavy birds in suc- 
cession, together with my gun, powder-flask, and shot- 
bag, and drawing my hunting-knife from its scabbard, 
to defend myself, if need should be, against alligators, 
I entered the water, followed by my faithful dog. As — 
i advanced carefully and slowly, ‘ Plato” swam around 
me, enjoying the refreshing influence of the liquid 
element that cooled his fatigued and heated frame. 
The water deepened, as did the mire of its bed; but 
with a stroke or two I gained the shore. 

Scarcely had I stvod erect on the opposite bank, 
when my dog ran to me, exhibiting marks of terror, 
his eyes seeming ready to burst from their sockets, 
and his mouth grinning with the expression of hatred, 
while his feelings found vent in a stifled growl. 
Thinking that all this was produced by the scent of 
a wolf or bear, I stooped to take up my gun, when a 
stentorial voice commanded me to “stand still, or 
die!” Such a “ gui vive” in these woods was as un- 
expected as it was rare. I instantly raised and cocked 
my gun; and although I did not yet perceive the indi- 
vidual who had thus issued so peremptory a mandate, 
I felt determined to combat with him for the free 
sage of the grounds. Presently a tall firmly-built 
negro emerged from the bushy underwood, where 
until that moment he must have been crouched, and 
in a louder voice repeated his injunction. Had I 
pressed a trigger, his life would have instantly termi- 
nated ; but observing that the gun which he aimed at 
my breast was a wretched rusty piece, from which fire 
could not readily be produced, I felt little fear, and 
therefore did not judge it necessary to proceed at once 
to extremities. 1 laid my gun at my side, tapped my 
dog quietly, and asked the man what he wanted. 

My forbearance, and the stranger’s long habit of 
submission, produced the most powerful effect on his 
mind. ‘ Master,”’ said he, “1 am a runaway. I 
might perhaps shoot you down ; but God forbids it, 
for I feel just now as if I saw him ready to pass his 
judgment against me for such a foul deed, and I ask 
mercy at yourhands. For God’s sake, do not kill me, 
master!” And why, answered I, have you left your 
quarters, where certainly you must have fared better 
than in these unwholesome swamps? ‘ Master, my 
story is a short, but a sorrowful one. My camp is 
close by, and as I know you cannot reach home this 
night, if you will follow me there, depend upon my 

you shall be safe until the morning, when I 
will carry your birds, if you choose, to the great road.” 

The large intelligent eyes of the negro, the com- 
placency of his manner, and the tones of his voice, I 
thought, invited me to venture; and as I felt that I 
was at least his equal, while moreover I had my dog 
to second me, I answered that I would follow him. 
He observed the emphasis laid on the words, the 
meaning of which he seemed to understand to tho- 
roughly, that, turning to me, he said, “* There, mas- 
ter, take my butcher’s knife, while I throw away the 
flint and priming from my gun!” Reader, I felt con- 
founded: this was too much for me; I refused the 
knife, and told him to keep his piece ready, in case we 
might accidentally-meet a cougar or a bear. 

Generosity exists every where. The greatest mo- 
narch acknowledges its impulse, and all around him, 
from his lowest menial to the proud nobies that en- 
circle his throne, at times experience that overpower. 
ing sentiment. I offered to shake hands with the 
Runaway. ‘“ Master,” said he, “1 beg you thanks,” 
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and with this he gave me a squeeze, that alike im. 
pressed me with the goodness uf his heart, and his 
great physical strength. From that moment we pro- 
ceeded th h the woods together. My dog smelt 
usual tone of voice, he soon left us, and rambled 
around as long as my whistle was unused. As we 
proceeded, I observed that he was guiding me to- 
wards the setting of the sun, and quite 
my homeward course. I remarked this tohim, when 
he with the greatest simplicity replied, ‘“‘ merely for 
our security.” 

After trudging along for some distance, and crossing 
several bayous, at all of which he threw his gun and 
knife to the opposite bank, and stood still until I had 
got over, we came to the borders of an immense cane- 
brake, from which I had on former occasions driven 
and killed several deer. We entered, as I had fre- 

tly done before, now erect, then on “all fours.” 

e regularly led the way, divided here and there the 
tangled stalks, and whenever we reached 4 fallen tree, 
assisted me in getting over it with all possible care. I 
saw that he was a perfect Indian in the knowledge of 
the woods, for he kept a direct course as precisely as 
any “ Red-skin” [ ever travelled with. All of a sud- 
den hé emitted a loud shriek, not unlike that of an 
owl, which so surprised me, that I once more in- 
stantly levelled my gun. ‘ No harm, master; I only 
give notice to my wife and children that I am com- 
ing.” A tremulous answer of the same nature gently 

through the tree-tops. The Runaway’s lips 
separated with an expression of gentleness and delight, 
when his beautiful set of ivory teeth seemed to smile 
through the dusk of evening that was thickening 
around us. ‘ Master.” said he, “ my wife, though 
black, is as beautiful to me as the President’s wife is 
to him; she is my queen, and I look on our young 
ones as 80 many princes :—but you shall see them all, 
for here they are, thank God !” 

There, in the heart of the cane-brake, I found a 

camp. A small fire was lighted, and on its 
embers lay gridling some large slices of venison. A 
lad nine or ten years old was blowing the ashes from 
some fine sweet potatues. Various articles of house- 
hold furniture were carefully disposed around, and a 
large pallet of bear and deer skins seemed to be the 
resting-place of the whole family. The wife raised 
not her eyes towards mine, and the little ones, three 
in number, retired into a corner, like so many discom- 
tited racoons ; but the Runaway, bold and apparently 
happy, spoke to them in such cheering words, that at 
once one and all seemed to regard me as one sent by 
Providence to relieve them from all their troubles, 
My clothes were hung up by them to dry, and the ne. 
gro asked if he might clean and grease my gun, which 
I permitted him to do, while the wife threw a 
piece of deer’s flesh to my dog, which the children were 
already caressing. 

Only think of my situation, reader! Here I was, 
ten miles at least from home, and four or five from 
the nearest plantation, in the camp of runaway slaves, 
and quite at their mercy. My eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed their motions, but as I thought I perceived in 
them a strong desire to make me their confidant and 
friend, I gradually relinquished all suspicion. The 
venison and potatoes looked quite tempting, and by 
this time I was in a condition to relish much less sa- 
voury fare; so, on being humbly asked to divide the 
viands before us, I partook of as hearty a meal as I 
had ever done in my life. 

Supper over, the fire was completely extinguished, 
and a small lighted pine-knot placed in a hallow cala- 
bash. Seeing that both the husband and wife were 
desirous of communicating something to me, I at once 
and fearlessly desired them to unburden their minds ; 
when the Runaway told me a tale, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :— 

About eighteen months befure, a planter residing 
not very far off, having met with some losses, was 
obliged to expore his slaves at a public sale. The va- 
lue of his negroes was well known, and on the ap- 

inted day, the auctioneer laid them out in small 

ots, or offered them singly, in the manner which he 

judged most advantageous totheirowner. The Run- 
away, who was well known as being the most valu- 
able next to his wife, was put up by himself for sale, 
and brought an immoderate price. For his wife, who 
came next, and alone, eight hundred dollars were bid- 
den and paid down. Then the children were exposed, 
and, on account of their breed, brought high prices. 
The rest of the slaves went off at rates corresponding 
to their qualifications. 

The Runaway chanced to be purchased by the over- 
seer of the plantation ; the wife was bought by an in- 
dividual residing about a hundred miles off, and the 
children went to different places along the river. 
The heart of the husband and father failed him under 
this dire calamity. For a while he pined in deep 
sorrow under his new master; but having marked 
down in his memory the names of the different per- 
sons who had purchased each dear portion of his fa- 
mily, be feigned illness, if indeed he whose affections 
had been so grievously blasted could be said to feign 
it, refrained from food for several days, and was little 
regarded by the overseer, who felt himself disappointed 
in what he had considered a bargain. 

On a stormy night, when the elements raged with 
all the fury of a hurricane, the poor negro made his 
escape, and, being well acquainted with al! the neigh- 


bouring swamps, at once made directly for the cane- 
brake, in the centre of which I found his camp. A 
few nights afterwards he gained the abode of hia wife, 
and the very next after their meeting he led her 
away. The children one after another he succeeded 
in stealing, until at last the whole objects of his love 
were under his care. 

To provide for five individuals was no easy task in 
those wilds, which, after the first notice was given of 
the wonderful disappearance of this extraordinary fa- 
mily, were daily ransacked by armed planters. Ne- 
cessity, it is said, will bring the wolf from the forest. 
The Runaway seems to have well understood the 
maxim, for under night he approached his first mas- 
ter’s plantation, where be had ever been treated with 
the greatest kindness. The house servants knew him 
too well not to aid him to the best of their power, and 
at the approach of each morning he returned to his 
camp with an ample supply of provisions. One day, 
while in search of wild fruits, he found a bear dead 
before the muzzle of a gun that had been set for the 
purpose. Both articles he carried to his home. His 
friends at the plantation managed to supply bim with 
some ammunition, and in damp and cloudy days he first 
ventured to hunt around his camp. Possessed 
courage and activity, he gradually became more care- 
less, and rambled farther in search of game. It was 
on one of his excursions that I met him, and he as- 


much of their natural wildness as to fly at and peck 
strangers. 
Nilsson, a Norwegian naturalist, used to hunt the 
ry ee in autumn, in company with a cocker dog 
led Brunette, by whose assistance he would flush 
them from the ground, and cause them to perch in 
the trees. ‘“‘ Here,” he says, “as Brunette had the 
eye of an eagle and the fvot of an antelope, she was 
not long in following them. Someti however, 
those birds were in the pines in the fest instance ; 
but as my dog was possessed of an extraordinarily 
fine sense of smelling, she would often wind, or, in 
other words, scent them fromalong distance. When 
she found the capercailzie, she would station herself 
under the tree where they were sitting, and, by keep- 
ing up an incessant barking, direct my steps towards 
the spot. I now advanced with silence and caution ; 
and as it freq ly happened that the attention of 
the bird was much taken up with ebserving the dog, 
I was enabled to approach until it was within the 
range of my rifle, or even of my common gun. In 
the forest, the capercailzie does not always present an 
easy mark ; for, dipping down from the pines nearly 
to the ground, as is frequently the case, they are often 
Imost out of dist before one can properly take aim. 
Towards the commencement and during the con- 
tinuance of winter, the capercailzies are generally in 
packs; these, which are usually of cocks (the hens 


sured me that the noise which I made in passing the 
bayou had caused him to lose the chance of killing a 
fine deer, although, suid he, “‘my old musket misses 
tire sadly too often.” 

The Runaways, after disclosing their secret to me, 
both rose from their seat, with eyes full of tears. 
* Good master, for God’s sake do something for us 
and our children,” they sobbed forth with one accord. 
Their little ones lay sound asleep in the fearlessness 
of their innocence. Who could have heard such a tale 
without emotion ?_ I promised them my most cordial 
assistance. They both sat up that night to watch 
my repose, and I slept close to their urchins, as if on 
a bed of the softest down. 

Day broke so fair, so pure, and so gladdening, that 
I told them such heaveuly appearances were ominous 
of good, and that I scarcely doubted of obtaining their 
full pardon. I desired them to take their children 
with them, and promised to accompany them to the 
plantation of their first master. They gladly obeyed. 
My Ibises were hung around their camp, and as a 
momento of my having been there, I notched several 
trees, after which I bade adieu, perhaps for the last 
time, to that cane-brake. We soon reached the plan- 
tation, the owner of which, with whom I was well 
acquainted, received me with all the generous kind- 
ness of a Louisiana planter. Ere an hour had elapsed, 
the Runaway and his family were looked upon as his 
own. He afterwards repurchased them from their 
owners, and treated them with his former kindness; 
so that they were rendered as happy as slaves gene- 
rally are in that country, and continued to cherish 
that attachment to each other which had led to their 
adventures. Since this event happened, it has, I 
have been informed, become illegal to separate slave 
families without their consent. 


THE CAPERCAILZIE. 
TuoseE who have dipped into our old native historians 
may recollect mention being occasionally made of a 
bird called the capercailzie, which usually was con- 
spicuous in the extensive though rude entertainments 
of our ancestors, but is now personally unknown 
amongst us. It may be curious to know that this 
bird (the Tetrao urogallus of Linneus, and wood-grouse 
of Pennant), which is still prevalent on the Continent 
of Europe and in'America, is by far the most magnifi- 
cent of the tribe to which it belongs, and must have 
been a truly worthy tenant of those splendid primeval 
forests which once overspread our country. The male 
is nearly three feet in length, and attains a weight of 
about fifteen pounds; black, brown, green, and white, 
are his predominating colours; and from the hook of 
his bill, the strength of his limbs, and majesty of de- 
portment, he might rather be supposed to be a bird of 
prey than even the chief of the grouse family of gal- 
line. The numbers of the capercailzie naturally 
decreased in Scotland with the woods that gave them 
shelter, and it is now about sixty years since the last 
native individual of the species ever seen in the coun- 
try was shot in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 
They are now most plentiful in the forests of North- 
ern Europe, and some parts of Northern Asia, where 
they feed on the young shvots and cones of the pine, 
the catkins of the birch, and berries of the juniper 
which form the underwood. They are exceedingly 
shy, and in Germany, where they do not abound so 
much as in Norway and Sweden, he is considered an 
excellent hunter who has in a whole lifetime killed 
thirty. It is indeed only at the period of incubation, 
when the male bird comes from his retirement, and 
calls the females around him, that he is easily ap- 
proachable. Nevertheless, in Sweden they are some- 
times domesticated in aviaries, and feed tamely from 
the hand, and will even breed in confinement, though 
it is remarked that in this state they still retain so 


ping apart), do not separate until the approach of 
spriog. These packs, which are sometimes said to 
contain fifty or a hundred birds, usually hold to the 
sides of the numerous lakes and morasses with which 
the northern forests abound; and to stalk the same 
in the winter-time, with a guod rifle, is no ignoble 
amusement. 

Among other expedients resorted to in the northern 
forests for the destruction of the capercailzie, is the 
following :—During the autumnal! months, after flush- 
ing and ‘dispersing the brood, peuple piace themselves 
in ambush, and imitate the cry of the old or young 
birds, as circumstances may require. By thus attract- 
ing them to the spot, they are often enabled to shoot 
the whole brood in succession. The manner in which 
this is practised may be better understood from what 
Mr Greiff says on the subject :— 

“ After the brood has been dispersed, and you see 
the growth they have acquired, the dogs are to be 
bound up, and a hut formed precisely on the spot 
where the birds were driven from, in which you place 
yourself to call; and you adapt your call according to 
the greater or less size of your young birds. When 
they are as large as the hen, you ought not to begin 
to call until an hour after they have been flushed ; 
should you wish to take them alive, the common net 
is placed round him who calls. Towards the quarter 
the hen flies, there are seldom to be found any of the 
young birds, for she tries by her cackling to draw the 
dogs after her, and from her young ones. As long as 
you wish to shout, you must not go out of your but 
to collect the birds you have shot. When the hen 
answers the call, or lows like a cow, she has either 
got a young one with her, or the calling is incorrect ; 
or else she has been frightened, and will not then quit 
her place. A young hen answers more readily to the 
call than an old one.” 

Mr Lloyd, in his amusing work, the Field Sports of 
the North of Europe, describes a still more remark. 
able mode of hunting the capercailzie—namely, by 
torchlight—which he says is chiefly practised in the 
southern provinces of Sweden. “ In Sinaland and Os- 
tergothland,” says he, “it is effected in the following 
manner :—Towards nightfall, people watch the last 
flight of the capercailzie before they go to roost. The 
direction they have taken into the forest is then care- 
fully marked, by means of a prostrate tree, or by one 
which is felled especially for the purpose. After dark, 
two men start in pursuit of the birds; one of them is 
provided with a gun, the other with a long pole, to 
either end of which a flambeau is attached. The man 
with the flambeau now goes in advance, the other re- 
maining at the prostrate tree, to keep it and the two 
lights in an exact line with each other; by this cu- 
rious contrivance they cannot well go astray in the fo- 
rest. ‘Thus they proceed, occasionally halting, and 
taking a fresh mark, until they come near to the spot 
where they may have reason to suppose the birds are 
roosting. They now carefully examine the trees ; and 
when they discover the objects of their pursuit, which 
are said stupidly to remain gazing at the tire blazing 
beneath, they shoot them at their leisure. Should 
there be several capercailzies in the same tree, how- 
ever, it is always necessary to shout those in the lower 
branches in the first instance; for unless one of these 
birds falls on its companions, it is said the rest will 
never move, and, in consequence, the whole of them 
may be readily killed.” 

An attempt is now in the course of being made to 
restore to the pine forests of Aberdeenshire a bird 
which once formed the object of a stately spurt among 
our national nobility, and adorned the grandest of their 
feasts. In the year 1828, a male and female were im- 
ported for this purpose from Sweden by the Earl of 
Fife, but as the hen died before landing, the experi- 
ment was on that occasion frustrated. Another pair 
was brought over in 1829, and piaced in a proper 
aviary at Mar Lodge, where an incubation took place, 
but without producing a live bird. Another incubs- 
tion of the same hen in 1830 was equally unsuccessful, 
and it was vot till 1831, and till particular pains had 
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been taken for the preservation and proper hatching 
of the eggs, by the seclusion of the female, that a brood 
was obtained. According to the latest intelligence 
from the scene of this experiment, it is designed, as 
suon as a few healthy broods have been reared in con- 
finement, to liberate a few in the old pine woods of 
Braemar, and thus eventually to stock with the finest 
of feathered game the noblest of Scottish forests.* 


THE SPANISH BRIGAND. 

A sHorrT time after the French war, and the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand VIIL., whose conduct made many of 
the loose guerilla parties continue out in the country 
as brigands, an English merchant arrived one evening 
at a small mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Mo. 
sena. In the possada of the place where he took up 
his lodgings for the night, he met a Spaniard of a 
commanding figure, and of a sharp, intelligent, but 
iable cou . Much struck with his appear- 
ance, the Englishman entered into conversation with 
him, and was still more delighted with his frank, 
spirited style of address and talking. Before supper 
was ready, the two had established that sort of tra- 
veller intimacy which is not perhaps the less delight- 
ful because it must finish in a few hours, and the 
parties in all probability never meet again ; aud when 
the meal was served, they sat down to it together, 
each apparently anxious to know more of the other. 
They conversed together during the progress of the 
supper, and long after it was over, until the sinking 
and flickering lamps on the table warned the English. 
man it must be time to retire to rest. As he ruse to 
do so, the Spaniard, with all his former frankness and 
ntlemanly manner, asked him which way his road 

y on the morrow. The English merchant replied, 
across the Sierra Morena, and indicated the road he 
meant two take. The Spaniard, shaking his head, said 
he was sorry for this, as he had reasons to suspect that 
that very road at that very moment was beset by rob- 
bers, from whose numbers and activity there was no 
escape. The Englishman confessed that this was un- 
pleasant news, particularly as the affairs that called 
him towards Madrid were urgent. “ But cannot you 
stay where you are a day or two?” replied the 
Spaniard; “ by that time they may have shifted their 
ground, and you may pass the mountains without 
meeting them.” The Englishman repeated that his 
business was urgent, said he was no coward, that he 
had hitherto travelled in Spain without any misad- 
venture, and hoped still to du so. ‘* But, my good 
Senor,” replied the Spaniard, ‘* you will not cross the 
mountains to-morrow without being robbed, take my 
word for that!’ ‘ Well, if it must be so, let them 
rob me,” said the English merchant; “ I have little 
money to lose, and they will hardly take the life of an 
unarmed and irresisting man.” ‘* They have never 
been accustomed so to act—let it be said to the honour 
of the band, they are not such cowardly assassins,” 
replied the Spaniard, who was then silent, and seemed 
to be musing to himself. The Englishman was be- 
ginning to call up one of the servants of the possada, to 
show him to his resting-place, when his companion, 
raising his hand, said, “‘ Nut yet, Senor, not yet !— 
listen !” and he continued in an under-tone, “It was 
my fortune, some time since, to have to cross the 
Sierra Morena alone, like you ; it was occupied then, 
as now, by the Salteadores ; but I met a man, also 
alone, as you have met me, who said he had rendered 
the captain of the band sume service, and that he 
could give me a pass which would cause my person and 
my property to be respected by the robbers, and enable 
me to cross the mountains with perfect safety.” “A 
much better thing this than a king’s passport,” said 
the astonished Englishman. “ Pray what was it ?— 
and did it succeed?” ‘It was only a button,” re- 
plied the Spaniard ; “it did all that had been pro- 
mised, and perhaps it has not yet lost its charm—I 
will give it you—here it is!” After searching his 
pocket, the Spaniard produced a curivusly filagreed 
stiver button, and placed it in the hauds of the Eng- 
lishman, begging him to be caretul of it, and to pre- 
sent it to any robbers that might attack him in the 
Sierra.” ‘“‘ But were you really attacked on your 
journey ?” inquired the merchant. “* The button was 
respected by all the robvers I met, and | believe I saw 
them all,” said the Spaniard; ‘‘but ask no more 
questions, and take care of the button—to-morrow you 
will see whether ic has lost its charm.” With many 
thanks, the Englishman took his leave, and went to 
bed. On the following morning, when he continued 
his journey, the silver button ran in his head for some 
time. But it was not until noon, as he was toilingup 
one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, that 
he had the opportunity of trying its virtue. There 
his guide, who rode before him, was suddenly knocked 
off his mule by a blow from the butt-end of a musket, 
and the next instant three other guus were levelled at 
the Euglisbman’s breast, by mea who stepped from 
behind a rock. The attack was so sudden, that his 
ideas and recollections were disturbed, and he put his 
hand into his pocket. brought out bis purse, and de- 
livered it w the robbers, who were calling him all 
sorts of opprobrious names, before he thought of his 
silver button. But when the recollection came to his 
mind, and he produced it, much doubting of its effi- 


© ‘he materials of the above article were furnished to us by the 
fourt and newly published volume of Mr Lizars’s beautiful work, 
the Nuturalist s Lavery, which contains a print of the cayer- 


cacy, the oaths of the Salteadores were stopped at once, 
as though a sacred relic had been held before their 
eyes: they returned him his purse, earnestly entreat- 
ing his pardon for all that had happened, and informed 
him that it was their bounden duty to see the bearer of 
that button safe across the mountains. Accordingly, 
on went the merchant with the brigands for his guard, 
he blessing the silver button, and they showing hiro 
every possible attention and respect. On their way 
tuey met with other robbers, which proved how for- 
midable was the band, and how impossible it would 
have been to escape them without the charmed but- 
ton. At length they came to a low solitary house in 
a wild dell, far away from the beaten path across the 
Sierra, which they had abandoned for rocks that 
seemed never tu have been trodden. Here the mer- 
chant was told he might stop and refresh himself. 
Nothing loath, he dismounted and turned to the door, 
when his companion at the possada of the preceding 
evening—the donor of the magical button, met himon 
the threshold, with the words and gestures of an ho»s- 
pitable welcome. His dress was changed—he now 
wore a splendid kind of uniform, the jacket of which 
was of velvet, embroidered with gold, but the English- 
man recognised his commanding figure and impressive 
countenance in an instant, and gave him his hand as 
afriend. “1 got here beture you,” said the captain 
of the banditti, for such in fact was the donor of the 
button, “and have prepared a good dinner for you, 
being very certain that what 1 gave you last night 
would briag you in safety under my roof.” The Eng- 
lishman expressed his gratitude, and they sat down 
to dine. The bandit’s dishes were savoury and good, 
and his wine was better. As the wine warmed the 
Englishman, he again expressed his geatitude, and 
then ventured to say how astonished he was that a 
person of his host's manners, and one capable of such 
generous feelings and actions, could lead such a kind 
of life. The robber drew his hand across bis dark 
brow and fiery eyes, aud said, “* These are times when 
thieves and traitors thrive in the royal court and the 
offices of government, and honest patriots are driven 
to the highway. Asa guerilla, 1 shed my blood for 
my country—for my king, who, when he returned, 
would have left me to starve or to beg! But no matter 
—this is no business of yours. I met you, liked your 
manners, and have saved you !—that is enough !—say 
no more!” The Englishman of course desisted, and 
soon after rose to take his leave. The captain, who 
recovered his good humour, told him he should have 
an escort yet a little farther, and be put in the route 
he wished wo follow. The merchant would then have 
returned the silver button, but the robber insisted on 
his keeping it. ‘* You, or some friend of yours, may 
have to pass this way again,” said he, ‘and whoever 
has the button to produce, will be respected as you 
yourself have been respected. Be sure to say nothing 
as to what has happened between you and me and 
mine! Adieu!” ‘The merchaut’s farewell was an 
earnest and cordial one. Guided by the brigands, he 
soon reached the beaten road on the opposite side of the 
mountains, and would there have given them some 
mouey tor the trouble he had caused them. They 
said they had their captaiu’s strict commands against 
this—they would not accept areal, but left him, wish- 
ing him a happy journey. Some time—! believe some 
years after this adventure—the English merchant 
heard with deep regret tha: the Spanish robber-chief, 
whom he described as being one of the handsomest 
men he ever beheld, had been betrayed into the hands 
of government, and put to a cruel and ignominious 
death.—Casket of American Gems. 


A CANADIAN WINTER. 
[From Martin’s History of the British Colonies.) 
As the winter comes on, one snow-storm ds an- 


about two feet long and eighteen inches broad; these 
cover so much of the surface of the snow that the 
wearer sinks but a very few inches, even when the 
snow is softest. 

While the external weather is guarded against by 
the Canadian when out of doors, their habitations are 
also secured against the destructive power of intense 
cold. The walls of the houses are usually plastered on 
the outside, to preserve the stones from moisture, 
which, if acted on by the frost, is liable to split them ; 
and the apartments are heated with stoves, which keep 
the temperature at a higher and more uniform rate 
than our English fireplaces will. 

And here it may be observed, that the result of in- 
tense cold (snch as is felt in Canada) is, if not guarded 
against, similar to that of intense heat; with this ex- 
ception, that it is easier to guard against the effects of 
the one in North America than the other in India. A 
cold iron, during a Canadian winter, when tightly 
grasped, blisters and burns with nearly equal facility 
toa hot iron. The principle, iu both instances, is 
alike; in the former, the caloric or vital heat of the 
body passes so rapidly from the hand isto the cold iron 
as to destroy the continuous and organic structure of 
the part; in the latter, the caloric passes so rapidly 
from the hot iron into the band as to produce the same 
effect—heat, in both cases, being the cause; its pass- 
ing into the body from the iron, or into the iron from 
the body, being equally injurious to vitality. From a 
similar cause, the incautious traveller in Canada is 
burnt in the face by a very cold wind, with the same 
sensations as when exposed to the blast of an Kastern 
sirocco. The term frost-bitten is the effect produced 
by extreme cold, when accompanied by a sharp biting 
wind. At this period persons are liable to have the 
nose, toes, fingers, ears, or those parts where the cir- 
culation of the blood is scanty and slow, frost-bitten, 
without their own feelings informing them of the pre- 
sence of the enemy, and the knowledge of such being 
first discovered by a passing individual, who observes 
the nose (for instance, if frost-bitten) becoming quite 
white, while the rest of the face is very red. In such 
a predicament it is at first startling to see an utter 
stranger running up to a traveller with a handful of 
snow, calling out, ** Your nose, sir; your nose is 
frost-bitten ;” and, waving further ceremony, rubbing 
without mercy at your proboscis—it being the first 
time that any one had ever dared w tweak and twinge 
that honorary vulnerable part. If snow be well rubbed 
in, in due time, there is a probability of saving the 
most prominent feature in the face; if not, or if heat 
be applied, not only is the skin destroyed, but the 
nose and a great part of the adjacent surface is irre- 
coverably lost. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the severity 
of the winteris any obstacle to out-door amusements, 
though it stops the navigation of the rivers and the 
cultivation of the soil; on the contrary, winter in 
Canada is the season of joy and pleasure; the cares of 
business are laid aside, and all classes and ranks in- 
dulge in a general carnival, as some amends for the 
toil undergone during the summer months. The 
sleigh or carriole of the humble habitan, or proua 
seigneur, is got ready all over the country; riding 
abroad on business or pleasure commences; visiting 
is in active play between friends, neighbours, and re- 
latives, regular city and town balls, and irregular pic- 
nic country parties (where each guest brings his dish), 
are quite the rage; and, after dining, dancing and 
supping, and dancing again, the wintry morning 
dawn is often ushered in while the festive glee is yet 
at its height, and a violent snow-storm blockades the 
pic-nickers until broad daylight enables them to car- 
riole towards home, over the ice-hound rivers and 
waves of snow, in all the enjoyment which the light- 
est hearted beings can be supposed capable of, and 


other till the whole tace of the country is ch d 


idering the hardships and the inconveniences of 


every particle of ground is covered, the trees alone 
remaining visible, while even the progress of the 
mighty river St Lawrence is arrested in its course ; 
every where, in fact, the chilling grasp of winter is 
felt, and every precaution is taken by man to resist 
its benumbing effects. All the feathered tribes take 
the alarm; even the hardy crow retreats, and few 
quadrupeds are to be seen; some, like the bear, re- 
maining in a torpid state, and others, like the hare, 
changing their colour to 4 pure white. 

From Quebec two Montreal the St Lawrence ceases 
to be navigable, and serves as a road for the sleighs 
and carrioles. Instead of the variety which a Cana- 
dian summer presents in tracing the course of nuble 
rivers, the fall of beautiful cataracts, the gaiety and 
liveliness of the busy hum of commerce in the pass- 
ing vessels on the movin, waters, the fine tints of the 
forest, and the auburn tinge of the ripening corn, the 
whistle of the ploughboy, and the lowing of the 
tended kine, nothing is now to be seen but one con- 
tinued solid plain; no rivers, no ships, no animals— 
all one indiscriminate plain of snow, the average 
depth of which (unless where accumulated by snow- 
storins or drifts) is about thirty inches. 

The dress of the Canadian now undergoes a com- 
plete change; the hat and bonnet are thrown 
aside, and fur caps, fur cloaks, fur gloves, are put in 
requisition, with worsted hose over as well as under 
boots ; those who take exercise on foot use snow-shoes 
or mocassins, which are made of a kind of network, 
fixed on a frame, and shaped like a boy’s paper kite, 


the t as a zest to the more stayed and fashion- 
able routs of Quebec and Montreal. ; 
Travelling over frozen rivers or lakes is not unat- 
tended with real danger; the sleigh, its horses, and 
passengers, being not unfrequently instantly engulfed 
and sucked beneath the ice, there being no warning 
of the danger until the horses sink, dragging the car- 
riole and its inmates afterthem. In general, it is for. 
tunate the weak or thin places are of no great extent; 
and when the borses are found to be sinking, the pas- 
sengers instantly leap out on the strong ice, seize the 
ropes which, with a running noose, are placed ready 
for such an emergency on every sleigh-horse’s neck, 
and by sheer pulling, the animal is strangled in order 
to save his life! This is absolutely a fact. If the 
horse be allowed to kick and struggle, it ouly serves 
to injure and sink him: as soon, however, as the noose 
is drawn tight, his breathing is momentarily checked, 
strangulation takes place, the anitnal t i 
less, rises to the surface, floats on one side, and is then 
drawn out on the strong ice, when the noose being 
loosened, respiration recommences, and the horse is ou 
his feet carrioling away again in a few minutes as well 
as ever. This singular and almost incredible opera- 
tiou has been known to be performed two or three 
times a-day on the sume horse; and the Americans 
say that, like Irishmen, the animals are so used to be- 
ing hanged, that they think nothing about it. Often, 
however, horses, sleigh or carriole, and passengers, 
are in a moment sunk and swept beneath the ice. The 
traveller on the frozen rivers, but moe especially on 
the frozen lakes, incurs also great dauger frum the 
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large cracks or openings which run from one side of 
the lake to the other, from one to six feet broad, caus- 
ing, at some distance from the crack, a shelving up of 
the ice to the height of several feet, in proportion to 
the breadth of the fissure. The sleigh-drivers, when 
they see no other chance of passing or of escape, make 
the horses endeavour to leap the chink at full gallop, 
with the sleigh behind them, at the imminent risk of 
being engulfed in the lake. 


ANECDOTES AND SCRAPS. 
ANECDOTE OF RICHARD III. 

In the town of Leicester, the house is stil] shown 
where Richard III. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth ; and there is a story of him, still pre- 
served in the corporation records, which illustrates the 
caution and darkness of that prince's character. It 
was his custom to carry, among the baggage of his 
camp, a cumbersome wooden bed, which he pretended 
was the only bed he could sleep in. Here he con- 
trived a secret receptacle for his treasure, which lay 
concealed under a weight of timber. After the fatal 
day on which Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond en- 
tered Leicester with his victorious troops ; the friends 
of Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglected by 

p! er, as useless lumber. The owner of 
the house afterwards discovering the hoard, became 
suddenly rich, without any visible cause. He bought 
lands, and at length arrived at the dignity of being 
mayor of Leicester. Many years afterwards, his wi- 
dow, who had been left in great affluence, was mur- 
dered for her wealth by her servant maid, who had 
been privy to the affair; and at the trial of this wo- 
man and her accomplices, the whole transaction came 
to light. 


RICHES. 

Every man is rich or poor according to the propor- 
tion between his desires and enjoyments: any en- 
largement of wishes is therefore equally destructive to 
happiness, with the diminution of possession ; and he 
that teaches another to long for what he shall never 
obtain, is no less an enemy‘to his quiet, than if he had 
robbed him of his patrimony. The rich lose all gra- 
tifications, because their wants are prevented ; and, 
added to the lassitude which follows satiety, they have 
a pride proceeding from wealth, which makes them 
impatient at the loss of pleasure, though they have no 
enjoyment from the possession of it. The odour of 
ten th d roses pl but fora moment; the pain 
occasioned by one of the thorns is long felt. One 
hardship in the midst of luxuries is, to the opulent, a 
thorn amongst flowers. To the poor, on the contrary, 
one indulgence, in the midst of hardships, is a flower 
amongst thorns. They have a lively sense of it—the 
effect of every thing is increased by contrast. Riches 
ure of no value in themselves ; their use is discovered 
only in which they procure. They are not co- 
veted, u by narrow minds, which confound the 
means with the end, but for the sake of power, influ- 
ence, and esteem ; or, by some of less elevated and re- 
fined sentiments, as necessary to sensual enjoyments. 
It almost always happens that the man who grows 
rich, changes his noti of poverty, states his wants 
by some new measure, and from flying the enemy that 
pursued him, bends his endeavours to overtake those 
whom he sees before him. Wealth cannot confer 
greatness; for nothing can make that great which 
the decree of nature has ordained wo be little—the 
bramble may be planted in a hotbed, but never be- 
come an oak. 

CURIOSITY TO BE ENCOURAGED IN YOUNG PERSONS. 

Curiosity is a useful spring of knowledge : it should 
be encouraged in children, and awakened by frequent 
and familiar methods of talking with them: It should 
be indulged in youth, but not without a prudent mo- 
deration. In those who have too much, it should be 
limited by a wise and gentle restraint or delay, lest by 
wandering after every thing, they learn nothing to 
perfection. In those who have too little, it should be 
excited, lest they grow stupid, narrow-spirited, self- 
satisfied, and never attain a treasure of ideas, or an 
aptitude of understanding. 

ANECDOTE OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

Lord Manstield, after the determination of some 
cause, found reasons to alter his opinion in the direc- 
tions he had given tothe jury. Some time afterwards 
he saw one of the counsel to whose client his opinion 
had not been favourable, and desired him to make a mo- 
tion for a new trial. Lord Mansfield was telling this 
circumstance one day to one of his brethren, who 
seemed rather astonished at the cool and easy manner 
in which he mentioned his changeof opinion. ‘“* Why,” 
said he, “after all, it is only showing the world that 
you are wiser to-day than you were yesterday.” 

THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF SPANISH PUNCTILIOS. 

Philip IL1., king of Spain, being taken ill of a fever 
and shivering in cold weather, a braziere, or pan with 
burning coals, was brought into his chamber, and 
placed near him, and, by some act of carelessness, was 

laced so very close to him as to scorch him. A no- 
hie, who happened to be present, said to one that 
stood by bim, “ The ‘king burns.” ‘he other an- 
swered, “ It is true; but the page whose office it is to 
bring and remove the braziere, is not here.” The con- 
sequence of which was, that, before the page could be 
found, his majesty’s leg and face were so burnt that 
it caused an erysipelas, of which he died. Philip 1V., 
bis successor, not much better, That prince 


being one day hunting, was overtaken by a vio- 

lent storm of rain and hail; and no man presumi 

to lend the king a cloak, he was so wet before the of- 

ficer could be found who carried his own, that he took 

a cold, which brought on a violent and dangerous fe- 

ver, from which he escaped with great difficulty. 
ANECDOTE OF NASH. 

A young lady who was just come out of the coun- 
try, and affected to dress in a very plain manner, was 
sitting on a bench at Bath, as Beau Nash, the director 
of the ceremonies at that place, and some of his com- 
panions, were passing by ; upon which, turning to one 
of them, he said, “‘ There is a smart country girl ; 
I will have some discourse with her.” Then going 
up to the lady, “So, child,” says he, “you are just 
come to Bath, I see.” “ Yes, sir,’ answered the 
lady. ‘* And you have been a good girl in the coun- 
try, and learned to read your book, I hope ?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “ Pray, now,” says he, “let me examine you ? 
I know you have read your bible, and the history of 
Tobit and his dog ; now, can you tell me what was 
the dog’s name?” ‘ Yes, sir,” saysshe; “ his name 
was Nash, and an impudent dog he was.” 

THE PERT AND THE IGNORANT ARE PRONE TO 

RIDICULE. 

A gentleman of a grave deportment was busily 
engaged in blowing bubbles of suap and water, and 
was attentively observing them as they expanded and 
burst in the sunshine. A pert youth fell into a fit 
of loud laughter at a sight so strange, and which 
showed, as he thought, such folly and insanity. ‘ Be 
ashamed, young man,” said one who passed by, “ of 
your rudeness and ignorance; you now behold the 
greatest philosopher of the age, Sir Isaac Newton, in- 
vestigating the nature of light and colours by a series 

experiments, no less curious than useful, though 
you deem them childish and insignificant.” 


FAREWELL. 

When eyes are beaming 

What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 

From their crystal cell ; 
When hands are linked that dread to part, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh ! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them thet bid farewell ! 


When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss vould tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 
When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell ! 

Hever. 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

During the troubles in the reign of King Charles 
I., a country girl came up to London in search of a place 
as a servant maid; but not succeeding, she applied 
herself to carrying out beer from a brewhouse, and 
was one of those then called tub-women. The brewer 
observing a well-looking girl in this low occupation, 
took her into his family as a servant; and after a 


and who expressed his apprehensions of not being able 
to discharge his duty as chancellor of his province, 
Lord Mansfield gave him this advice :—‘* Always de- 
cide, and never give reasons for your decision. You 
will in general decide well, yet give very bad reasons 
for your judgment.” 

THE FRENCH SOLDIER. ¢ 

A French officer being sent from the camp to the 
court, during a hard frost, had no sooner delivered 
his letters to the king, than the chamberlain of the 
household appointed him a lodging in the palace, as 
he was to return to the camp the next day. But he 
refused it, saying, “ It becomes not me to lie on a bed 
of down, when my general and the whole army are 
forced to sleep on the frozen earth.” So saying, he 
ordered some straw out of the stables, and slept in the 
open air. The king, hearing of the circumstance, 
made him a handsome present, and recommended 
him to the general as one of the hardiest men in his 
army. 

HUMANITY. 

The senate of the Areopagites being assembled to- 
gether in a mountain, without any roof but heaven, 
the senators perceived a bird of prey, which pursued 
a little sparrow that came to save itself in the bosom 
of one of thecompany. This man, who naturally was 
harsh, threw it from him so roughly that he Killed 
it; whereat the court was offended, and a decree was 
made, by which he was cond d and banished from 
the senate: where the judicious may observe, that 
this company, which was at that time one of the 
gravest in the world, did it not for the care they had 
to make a law concerning sparrows, but it was to 
show that clemency and a merciful inclination was ne- 
cessary in a state: that a man destitute of it was not 
worthy to hold any place in the government, he hav- 
ing as it were renounced humanity. 


VULGAR ERRORS. 

That when a man designs to marry a woman that 
is in debt, if he take her from the hands of the priest 
clothed only in her shift, he will not be liable to her 
engagements—That there was no land-tax before the 
reign of William ILI.—That if a criminal has hung 
an hour and revives, he cannot afterwards be exe- 
cuted—That a funeral passing over any place makes 
« public highway—That a husband has the power of 
divorcing his wife by selling her in open market with 
a halter round her neck—That second cousins may 
vot marry, though first cousins may—That it is ne- 
cessary, in some legal process against the king, to go 
through the fiction of arresting him, which is done by 
placing a ribbon across the road as if to impede his 
carriage—That the lord of a manor may shoot over all 
the lands within his manor—That pounds of butter 
may be of any number of ounces—That bull-beef shall 
not be sold unless the bull have baited previously to 
being killed—That leases are made for the term of 
999 years, because a lease of 1000 years would create 
a freehold—That deeds executed on a Sunday are void 
—That, in order to disinherit an heir-at-law, it is ne- 
cessary to give him a shilling by the will, for that 
otherwise he would be entitled to the whole property. 


We have been lately furnished with various matters of original 


while, she behaving herself with so much prud 
and decorum, he married her; but he died when she 
was yet a young woman, and left her a large fortune. 
The business of the brewery was dropped, and the 
young woman was recommended to Mr Hyde as a 
gentleman of skill in the law, to settle her affairs. 
Hyde (who was afterwards the great Earl of Claren- 
don) finding the widow's fortune very considerable, 
married her. Of this marriage there was no other 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards the wife 
of James II. and mother of Mary and Anne, queens 
of England. 
ANECDOTE OF DR JOHNSON. 

When Dr Percy first published his ‘collection of 
ancient English ballads, perhaps he was too lavish in 
commendation of the beautiful simplicity and poetic me- 
rit he supposed himself to discover in them. This cir- 
cumstance provoked Johnson to observe one evening, 
at Miss Renolds’s tea-table, that he could rhyme as 
well, and as elegantly, in common narrative and con- 
versati For inst , says he, 

As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 

I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

Or, to render such poetry subservient to my own 
immediate use, 

I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea. 

Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 

When once unto the bottom I 
Have drank the liquor up. 

Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown :— 

Thou can’st not make the tea so fast 
As L can gulp it down. 

And thus he proceeded through several more stanzas, 
till the reverend critic cried out for quarter. 

LORD MANSFIELD. 


To some military gentleman who was appointed 
governor of one of our islands in the West Indies, , 


from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, re- 
lative to the dition uf these and the prospects held 
out to emigrants; but we respectfully decline giving publicity to 
any papers whatsoever on this subject. The greater part of the ac 
counts now written regarding these colonies, seem to us to be of 
a most doubtful and di y nature. By the Sidney news- 
papers, we perceive that many of the free females who emigrated 
thither were in a state of destitution, and that society generally is 
in a very led and i lition, from the disturb 2 
robberies, and other mischiefs, committed by the convict popula- 
tion, Rather than live amidst such a crowd of desperadoes, a 
sensible man would stay at home, and descend to the meanest 
employment for bread.—We have likewise been furnished with a 
variety of original letters from persons who have einigrated to 
Upper Canada; but having already described that country so mi- 
nutely, both in the Journal and in our “* Information for the Peo- 
ple,” it would only be repeating what we have already stated, 
were we to admit such letters into our pages. Notwithstanding 
the sufferings endured by many of the poorest emigrants at the 
period of their landing in Upper Canada, it is obvious that no 
country on the globe offers such extensive scope for the exercise 
of physical industry, as well as for the laying out of capital in 
land-purchasing. At present, many are making fortunes in Upper 
Canada by purchasing and selling lands, which, if in an improve- 
able spot, rise rapidly in value, But this is a business which re- 
quires a good knowledge of the country, and must be entered upon 
with considerable caution. A gentleman recently arrived from 
Canada, where he owns a large landed property, has informed us 
that agricultural emigrants ought by all means to reside from one 
to two years in the country before they purchase lands to settle 
upon ; in the interval, hiring out their labour and looking about 
them, before sinking their small capital. Those who do so, he 
tells us, seldom or never go wrong in their calculations; while 
those, on the other hand, who pursue a more hasty inconsiderate 
course, are frequently ruined, or at least are much longer in ar- 
r‘ving at comfortable circumstances. We anxiously press this 
piece of useful information on the notice of intending emigrants. 


oung, Dublin.—Agent lasgow, John Macleod, 
3 and sold by 


2 Subscribers in town may have the Paper left at their houses 
every Saturday morning, by Waterloa 
Place. Price of a quarter of twelve wecks, 1s. 6d; of a half-year 
of twenty-four weeks, 3s.; and of a year, 6s. 6d. In every case 
payable in advance. 
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